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PERIODICAL 


Words and the Word 


The Anthropomorphisms of the Biblical Revelation 





by WILHELM VISCHER 


Translated by JoHN BricHt 


——"" 4 


I 


ONE MEANS by anthropomorphism the conception and the portrayal 
of God after the manner of man. The Bible is full of anthropomorphisms. 
We read there of God’s mouth, out of which his word proceeds. He 
opens his eyes and sees the afflicted, he inclines his ears to hear their cry. 
He shows the light of his countenance and he conceals it. Time is in his 
hands, and with his powerful arm he acts in history. Heaven is his throne 
and the earth his footstool. He sits, he rises, he stands, he hastens. The 
Bible reader has become so accustomed to many of these expressions that 


they scarcely strike him any more. No doubt, however, many take offence 
; because of the fact that, for example, in the matter of Noah’s sacrifice 
} it says, “the LORD smelled a sweet savour; and the LORD said in his 
heart, I will not again curse the ground any more for man’s sake” (Gen. 
8:21) ; or, on the occasion of the building of the city of Babel, “the LORD 
came down to see the city and the tower; which the children of men 
builded” (Gen. 11:5). 
} Such passages lead thoughtful people to the consideration that it is 
quite unfitting to speak of God in any such physically anthropomorphic 
terms, as if the Eternal had a body with five senses like a man. We must, 
in however, make it quite clear that only a very relative distinction exists 
between physical anthropomorphisms and the psychic or indeed the 
spiritual ones. Even if we avoid speaking of God’s mouth it is nonetheless 
still an anthropomorphism to say that God thinks or that God speaks. 
If one finds it unsuitable that God should say, “mine heart is turned 

within me, my repentings are kindled together” (Hos. 11:8), the same 
\ goes for all declarations of his mercy, his grace, and his love, as, for ex- 
ample, “Is Ephraim my dear son? is he a pleasant child? for since I spoke 
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against him, I do earnestly remember him still: therefore my bowels are 
troubled for him; I will surely have mercy upon him, saith the LORD” 
(Jer. 31:20); or likewise, “It repented the LORD that he had made 
man on the earth, and it grieved him at his heart” (Gen. 6:6). Strongly 
anthropomorphic is the self-avowal of God, “The LORD, the LORD 
God, merciful and gracious, longsuffering, and abundant in goodness 
and truth” (Exod. 34:6) ; in like manner, “I the LORD thy God am a 
jealous God” (Exod. 20:5); or that he is angry, judges, and punishes, 
that he loves and hates. Here the anthropomorphisms have simply be- 
come anthropopathisms. We might try in some way to “spiritualize” 
these expressions of mental passion. In spite of it they remain anthropo- 
morphisms, for our abstract conceptions are no less anthropomorphic 
than the concrete portrayals. The only thing that we achieve with such 
“spiritualizing” is that all expressions become more abstract, and that 
is to say. paler, weaker, and more impersonal. The anthropomorphic 
speech of the Bible, on the contrary, shows clearly that God is no abstract 
principle of some pure reason, and that even statements which at first 
blush could so be understood, as for example, “God is love” (I John 4: 
16), or “God is a spirit” (John 4:24), are quite concretely and person- 
ally meant: God is the loving One, he is entirely Personality, the free, 
living, creating, self-communicating LORD. 


II 


We have certainly every reason to be amazed that it pleases God to 
impart of himself so humanly, and to allow men, proclaiming in this 
human manner, to speak of him and, praying, to talk with him. But we 
truly have no ground to be ashamed of the fact that the holy God so 
speaks with us, that the most personal sort of relationship can obtain 
between him and us. He does not speak a secret language. What he 
says to us “is not hidden from thee, neither is it far off... . But the word 
is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart” (Deut. 30:11, 14). 
He so speaks with us that we can and should understand him. What he 
says to us is not that his Godhead is incomprehensible. That is indeed 
true; but the wonder of revelation consists in the fact that he imparts to 
us the secret of his heart. He tells us who he is and what he is like, name- 
ly, that he is our God. Yes, he is not ashamed to call himself our God, 
quite for our sake to be that, and to give us the possibility of experiencing 
communion with him. 


ww 
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He tells us his name, and that, indeed, means his uniquely personal 
self (Ich). He tells us his name so that we can recognize it and call it, 
so that we can answer him and call upon him with thanksgiving and 
petition. All the words which God has ever spoken, and yet will speak, 
serve to communicate his name to us. They are all intended quite per- 
sonally. They are not “objective” declarations concerning God, but in 
the most highly “subjective” way God communicates himself. The words 
of the Creator, as well as all that God speaks in the course of history to 
his people and to individuals, say: See and hear me, for I am the LORD 
your God. 

Out of the burning bush God once answered Moses in reply to the 
question of how his name was to be called, “I am that I am” (Exod. 3: 
14). That means: I am I. It is a sentence of assertion in the first person, 
in which the subject does not become the object through the declaration, 
but remains subject. It does not permit, therefore, that from the actual 
presence of God an abstract notion should ever be objectified. God makes 
the statement in the Hebrew imperfect, in the tense of incomplete action, 
so that one can as well translate, “I will be who I will be.” God is, there- 
fore, if he exists, always the Coming-One (der Kommende), always in 
process of coming, never the One-Having-Been (der Gewesene) or ab- 
solutely Being (absolut Seiende) ; he always exists, when and wherever 
he is present, as the one acting (der Handelnde), never as a fact; ever 
in the act of self-revelation, never in the state of having-been-revealed 
(tm Zustand der Offenbartheit). And so, in his personal, living freedom 
he promises his people, now and here, then and there, to be present. 

“I am the LORD your God.” He gives himself to be perceived as the 
“I,” and will be perceived as the “I” by them to whom he says: I am 
thine and thou art mine. The true God always encounters man as the 
“I,” never as an “it,” most certainly also not as “he.” For the living en- 
counter is always the relationship of “I” and “thou.” And this relation- 
ship of God and man is not reversible: God is “I” and man is God’s 
“thou.” Both in point of time and in fact God’s position as “I” (Ichsein) 
establishes man’s position as “Thou” (Dusein). Man must understand 
that that is irreversible and remains so even, and precisely, when God 
allows man of his own part to say “Thou” to God. Certainly man may 
and should so address God. For God says to man not simply, “I am,” but 
“I am thine.” Therewith he establishes the “thou art” of man as the 
“thou art mine.” That man is God’s “thou,” that is his reality and his 
truth. In that God says to man, “I am thine, and thou art mine,” he 
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makes man a personality, so that man can aswer, “Yea, LORD, thou 
art mine and I am thine.” The personal revelation of God bestows upon 
man personality. That is true, and the biblical anthropomorphisms ex- 
press that. Did we wish to turn that around and to reinterpret the biblical 
anthropomorphisms as the attempt of the Israelites to personify their 
idea of God, then we would change the revelation of the true God into 
a manufactory of idols. 


III 


If we observe that the relationship of God and man in the biblical 
revelation is not reversible, then we will also recognize that the biblical 
anthropomorphisms do not remove the distinction between God and 
man, and in no sense permit us to exchange God and man. To be sure, 
it is God who consummates the wonderful interchange between God and 
man, which the Greek word xarad\dérewv, usually translated as “reconcile,” 
designates. (Let one only read, for example, II Corinthians 5: 18-21, in 
which one may translate “reconcile” each time as “exchange,” and one 
will recognize that the reconciliation actually takes place through the 
fact that God transfers Christ into the place of sinful man and sinful 
man into the place of Christ.) But that does not allow us in any sense 
to exchange God and man. God says through the prophet Hosea (11:9), 
“TI am God and not man.” That is and remains true even when God 
adds, “the Holy One in the midst of thee.” 

Between God and man there exists an “infinite qualitative distinction,” 
as Kierkegaard has said. According to the Bible this distinction exists 
not only, so to speak, as a matter of definition, that is to say, only in the 
fact that man has another intellect than God, so that he can of himself 
neither think of nor understand God. That is indeed true; but the distinc- 
tion is an even more essential separation: God is the Holy One and man is 
the sinner. That is a much sharper contrast than water and fire. “If I 
go up into the midst of thee for one moment, I shall consume thee” (Exod. 
33:5 A.S.V.), says God to Israel. For this reason it says, in every pas- 
sage of the Bible where God appears to a man, of that man, “He was 
afraid” ; so for example, even at the Nativity when the glory of the LORD 
shone about the shepherds, “They were sore afraid” (Luke 2:9). At 
the song of the Seraphim who praised the Holy One, the prophet Isaiah 
cried, “Woe is me! for I am undone; because I am a man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips; for mine eyes 
have seen the King, the LORD of hosts” (Isa. 6:5). In like manner, 
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Peter, on the occasion of the miraculous draft of fishes, “Depart from 
me; for I ama sinful man, O Lord!” (Luke 5:8). 


It is the wonder of grace that in spite of this the Holy One enters into 
the most personal relationship with the sinner. God does so in order that 
he may encounter man in human fashion. Only so can it be for man 
the decisive encounter. Man can very well kick a stone, or pick it up, or 
even define it scientifically; he can smell a rose, or cultivate it, or write 
a poem about it. He can ride a horse so that it becomes an extension of 
his body, his senses, and his thoughts. But only the encounter with man 
effects decisively that which he is as a man. For that reason God comes 
near to us in human form. He is not satisfied to make winds his messen- 
gers and flames of fire his servants. The dumb language of the heavens, 
which declare his glory, is as little adequate as the tongues of angels. ‘The 
Lord of heaven and earth condescends to have dealings with men in 
their language. He does not appear to them only in visions which more 
or less leave untouched the explanation of man. He makes the word 
into a vision and the vision into a word; he speaks with man “mouth to 
mouth, . . . face to face, as man speaketh unto his friend, . . . even appar- 
ently, and not in dark speeches; and the similitude of the LORD shall 
he behold” (Num. 12:6-8, Exod. 33:11). 


So God comes near to us in a human way. In whatever measure we 
remove the human features from his revelation, in that measure we re- 
move ourselves from God. We empty his name of meaning; “God” be- 
comes a word which suggests and connotes to us ever less. His love, his 
wrath, his forbearance, in short all personal traits of God, lose their per- 
sonal character and therewith every vestige of content. We prefer then 
to speak of the Absolute, of the Highest Good, of World Spirit (Welt- 
geist), or World Motive (Weltgrund), and the like. So long as we still 
mean by this anything at all, which we know and which somehow con- 
cerns us, so long are these still anthropomorphisms, however pale. For 
that reason the effort to purge the revelation of God of all anthropomor- 
phisms drives us ever further into abstractions, until finally nothing is left 
at all except a Nothing (Nichts), as perhaps in the most thoroughgoing 
way in the Buddhist philosophy and mysticism. 


We delude ourselves, however, if we think that it is genuine awe in 
the presence of the incomprehensible and unutterable mystery of the 
Godhead that drives us to this. In truth it is simply flight from the living 
God: we wish to avoid the personal encounter with him. 
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IV 


Yet now the question of reality must be asked. Is there really such a 
thing as this encounter of God and man? Is it true that God imparts 
himself to us as we read of it in the Bible, or is not all that but the con- 
ceptions and ideas of men about God? 

Jesus Christ is the positive answer to this question. “For there is one 
God, and one mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus” 
(I Tim. 2:5). “No man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten 
Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him” (John 
1:18). He is the Word become flesh and he dwells among us (John 
1:14). Who sees him sees the Father (John 14:9) ; of him the Father 
says, “hear ye him” (Matt. 17:5). All that he has heard from his Father, 
that he has told to his friends (John 15:15). He has made known to men 
the name of the Father (John 17:6). He is “the image of the invisible 
God,” and “in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily” (Col. 
1:15, 2:9). “God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in 
time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken 
unto us by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things, by whom 
also he made the worlds; who being the brightness of his glory, and the 
express image of his person, and upholding all things by the word of his 
power, when he had by himself purged our sins, sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on high” (Heb. 1: 1-3). He, who is of incomparably 
higher nature than the angels, did for a brief time become lower than 
they, for he lived as a man. He was not ashamed to call men his brothers. 
Like them, he had flesh and blood, he was tempted, and he suffered (Heb. 
1:4-2:18). 

Christ Jesus is not the idealized man. What contrast between the 
portrayal of the gods of the Greeks and the figure of the Servant of the 
LORD! His humanity is in all its traits the opposite of the ideal man, 
as the Iliad delineates it in the appearance of Achilles: 


Bloom of the heroes, he grew up like a sprouting shoot, 
And I nourished him like a plant in the luxuriant earth. 


And the most divine goddess wreathed his head with golden 
Clouds and permitted from him a shining flame to flare up. 


Therefore there ascended from the head of Achilles a light unto Heaven. 
(Iliad XVIII, 437, 438, 205, 206, 214) 


XUM 
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How in contrast to that the prophet speaks of the Servant of the LORD: 


His visage was so marred more than any man, 
And his form than the sons of men. 


He grew up before him as a tender plant, 
And as a root out of a dry ground. 

He hath no form nor comeliness; 

And when we see him, 

There is no beauty that we should desire him. 


He was despised and rejected of men; 
A man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief. 


(Isa. 52: 13-53:3, A.S.V.) 


One observes how often in these verses the word “man” occurs. The 
prophet beholds the One who is entirely man, in whom, however, hu- 
manity is not transfigured but inhumanly disfigured, so violated that 
other men turn away from him with horror. Christ Jesus took off the 
form of God and “took upon him the form of a servant, and was made 
in the likeness of men: And being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross” 
(Phil. 2:6-8). 

If, therefore, God encounters us in the human person of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, he does not so appear to us as the ideal of man. The Son of God 
was “glorified” as the Son of Man in the most fearful disfigurement 
(John 17); he was “lifted up” like the wicked serpent of old, in that he 
was lifted up and hanged on the cross of malediction (Fluchholz) (John 
3:14, 8:28). So and so alone did the Greeks see him, and thus he would 
draw all men to himself (John 12:20-36). 

The entire Bible testifies with its every word of the one Word which 
in Jesus became flesh. The humanity of Jesus is the truth of the biblical 
anthropomorphisms. They all point to that event wherein the encounter 
of the holy God with sinful man, when the time was fulfilled, once and 
for all times and for all men, occurred. They testify of the condescension 
of God and the turning of his heart: the life and the suffering, the death 
and the resurrection of the Son of Man. 

Because in the middle of all events it treats precisely of the suffering 
of the Son of Man, in which the turning of the heart of God is revealed 
as the ground for the turning of the destiny of mankind from destruction 
to access to life (vom Vertilgtwerden zum Lebendiirfen) , for that reason 
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is this central event attested by the most offensive anthropomorphisms 
and anthropopathisms. To be sure, the expressions of emotional excite- 
ment are highly inadequate for what they bear witness to, insofar as no 
human heart is capable of this feeling, but the heart of God alone in the 
transcendence of his Godhead. It must be clear to us that it means some- 
thing quite other when it is said of God, “It repented the LORD and 
it grieved him at his heart” (Gen. 6:6), than when the same is said of 
man. The suffering of the Son of God, and the anthropopathisms in 
the passages which most directly testify of the suffering of God, belong 
together (for example, Hos. 11, Jer. 31: 18-20, Luke 15:20, Exod. 32: 
33). They testify in the clearest possible way that the union of God and 
man is the wonder of the condescension of God, the suffering of his love, 
but nothing of which man is capable. 

The Son of God who has taken off the form of God and has humbled 
himself even to the annihilation of the human dignity in his person, en- 
counters man, who wishes to be as God. If, therefore, in the above-named 
passages the wonder of grace is attested by the most shocking anthropo- 
pathisms, that does not mean that the image of God is distorted into a 
human, all-too-human, one; there is stressed thereby, in contrast to what 
for man is impossible, the act of God; “I am God, and not man.” “Mine 
heart is turned within me, my repentings are kindled together. I will not 
execute the fierceness of mine anger, . . . for I am God, and not man; 
the Holy One in the midst of thee” (Hos. 11:8-9). 

So we should not wish to conceive God either by abstractions or ideal- 
izations and sublimations. He encounters us in the Son of Man and in 
the least of his brethren, the poor and the lowly, the hungry and the 
thirsty, the stranger, the naked, the sick, and the prisoner, yes the outcast, 
the lost, and the abandoned. 

This wonder of the encounter of God and man in Jesus Christ begins 
with the creation of the heavens and the earth, which God concluded 
with the act of creating man in his image. St. John points us to this when 
he writes that Jesus, whom the eyewitnesses had seen and touched as the 
Word become flesh, is the Word which was in the beginning with God. 
“All things were made by him; and without him was not anything made 
that was made” (John 1:1-3). So also St. Paul writes that he “is the 
image of the invisible God, the firstborn of every creature: For by him 
were all things created, that are in heaven, and that are on earth, visible 
and invisible” (Col. 1:15 f.). In him, the image of the invisible God, 
is man created in the image of God. 
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What does that actually mean: “God created man in his image, in 
the image of God created he him” (Gen. 1:27)? If we read the first 
chapter of the Bible attentively, we see how the world is built like a great 
temple. God, who lives invisible before all time and beyond all space, 
erects this temple for the epiphany of his glory before the assembled 
holy community. Instead of “to go into the temple,” the Israelite said, 
“to see the face of the LORD.” For such worship, God built the temple 
of the world through his Word. He will “appear,” other beings shall 
behold him. For that reason the fundamental word of the Creator is, 
“Let there be light!” For that reason all is aimed toward the Sabbath: 
in priestly array shall the creatures appear before the face of the LORD 
and, worshipping, serve him and rejoice before him. They are liturgically 
arranged in classes, like an “army,” as the levitical expression for it runs. 
For that reason the priestly narrator ever and again emphasizes that 
each was created “after his kind,” and through a special calling (‘“‘and 
God called”) installed in his designated service and appointed to his 
holy office. The task of the stars it is, like a heavenly clock in the lofty 
sanctuary, to indicate the rhythm of the festal seasons, full moon and 
new moon, and whatever other feast days there were. 

Now according to common religious conception, what makes such a 
structure really a temple is the image of God. The likeness of the Deity 
was set up in the Holy of Holies. Without such a thing the entire building 
is an empty, senseless construction. What the heathen could not under- 
stand about the worship of the Israelites and their temple, what seemed 
to them simply mockery and a great fraud, godlessness and blasphemy, 
was, as is well known, the fact that in their temple was no image of God. 
The temple of Solomon, as previously the tabernacle, was a copy of the 
universe and brought symbolically into expression in every detail of its 
symbolism the fact that the world is the temple in which the glory of the 
LORD dwells. In any case, an image of God it did not contain. What 
was the reason for that? 

The biblical creation narrative answers precisely this question when 
it says, “God created man in his image, in the image of God created he 
him” (Gen. 1:26-27). The Hebrew word for “image,” which is used 
here, designates throughout the Old Testament the plastic or graven 
image that portrays a god. So there results for the oft-handled and oft- 
mishandled -passage the meaning at once simple and unheard-of, that 


man was placed by the Creator in the temple of the world as the image 
of God. 
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That has far-reaching consequences into which we cannot go now. 
Only two results must- be referred to. One is the paradoxical fact that 
the biblical revelation was far removed from enriching the pantheon of 
mankind by a new member or a new idea of God; rather it radically “un- 
deified” the world in order to make place for the appearance of the true 
God. It did not add to the countless ancient religions a new religion, 
albeit perhaps the highest of all. All religions revolve about an image 
of God, an idea of God, which man makes for himself in his mind and 
in his thought, and then also with his hands as the offspring of his anxiety 
before life and as a wish-image of his heart. In the sharpest contrast to 
all of man’s conceptions of God, to all the possible ways in which man 
may imagine or think of God, the LORD of the biblical revelation im- 
parts through his word what he thinks. 

God does that—and that is the second consequence of the fact that 
God creates man in his likeness, as the image of God—so that man can 
grasp the entire mystery of the thought of God: I am thine and thou art 
mine. If the nature and the reality of man is defined by the fact that God 
has made him in his image, that means further that man, solely through 
the fact that he recognizes God as the One who loves him, perceives who 
and what he, as man, is: that he, to wit, the one loved of God, is in return 
the one who is to love him. This in-one-another and with-one-another 
(Ineinander und Miteinander) of the true perception of God and the 
true perception of man is presupposed by the fact that God created man 
in his image, because God in this manner reveals the whole mystery of 
his being as his relationship to man, and the nature of man as his relation- 
ship to God. 

Precisely for this reason anthropomorphisms are the adequate manner 
of speech in the dialogue between God and man. 


VI 


Could not one understand all that as meaning that in the biblical an- 
thropomorphisms men, according to their own human ability, constructed 
ideas and conceptions of God, or in other words, that in them man cre- 
ated God after his own image? To be sure, one can easily so understand 
all that is in the Bible, and we ever and again do just that. But we ought, 
nevertheless, to have enough logic to notice that the sentence: “Man 
made God after his own image,” is the exact opposite of the sentence: 
“God created man in his image.” Gods in the form of man the Greeks 
had made with consummate art. But to the Israelites to do so was strict- 
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ly forbidden. The proper understanding of the biblical revelation hangs 
upon the recognition that the sentence, “God created man in his image” 
is irreversible. As soon as it is turned around, revelation is inverted into 
human speculation, the truth into a lie, and human thoughts about God 
will take the place of the Word that imparts God’s thoughts. 

God, who has said, “Let us make man in our image, after our likeness,” 
asks passionately : 


To whom will ye liken God? 

Or what likeness will ye compare unto him? 
The workman melteth a graven image 

And the goldsmith spreadeth it over with gold. 
Have ye not known? Have ye not heard? 
Hath it not been told you from the beginning? 
Have ye not understood from the foundation of the earth? 
It is he that sitteth upon the circle of the earth, 
And the inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers; 
That stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, 
And spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in. 
To whom will ye liken me, or shall I be equal? 
Saith the Holy One. (Isa. 40: 12-25) 


The LORD is a jealous God, whether this anthropomorphism pleases 
us or not. He does not tolerate the reversal of it, that man, instead of 
being the image of God, should conceive for himself God after the like- 
ness of man, or make for himself any image or any likeness of any thing 
that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the 
water under the earth (Exod. 20:4-6). As soon as men have turned the 
relationship of God and man, Creator and creature, around and “changed 
the glory of the uncorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible 
man, and to birds, and fourfooted beasts, and creeping things,” they dis- 
honored at once the nature of man “and their own bodies,” and were en- 
tangled in the most unnatural perversions (Rom. 1:21-23). 

The LORD is a jealous God. In the act of creating man in his image, 
after his likeness, he placed the intercourse (Gegeniiber) of “I” and 
“thou,” of love, between God and man. Love comes to pass only when 
two beings, who resemble one another, stand opposite one another as 
clearly distinguished natures. For that reason God’s jealousy does not 
tolerate that man should so interpret or change his likeness to God that 
men should become as God himself (Gen. 3:5). That occurs, however, 
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when man changes the relationship of love in the intercourse of God 
and man into an aesthetic relationship, or shapes for himself a god out 
of his own heart whom he fears or uses. For this image of God shaped 
by man is nothing other than the reflection of himself, in which he loves 
himself like Narcissus. For then there is made out of the dialogue be- 
tween God and man a monologue of man. Out of the words of God, 
through which God proclaims his name, his person, is made mythology, 
in which only seemingly is anything said of gods, while in reality the de- 
sire and the fate of man and the powers and movements of nature are 
poetically expressed. He who prays is, then, his own hearer, who supports 
himself with his own soul; prayer becomes autosuggestion and magic. 
In place of the encounter of God and man, which takes place as history 
in trust and love, judgment and grace, there is history-less mysticism. 

And where man no longer loves God with the whole heart, there can 
he also no longer love his neighbor as himself. For if the miracle that 
the one LORD is neighbor of man does not happen, then man no longer 
recognizes in his fellowmen his neighbors; then each stands for himself 
alone and each is neighbor to himself. 

In order to understand the love for which God has chosen man, in 
which he has created us in his image that is like him, we must observe a 
limit of anthropomorphism which is sharply drawn in the Bible. In strik- 
ing contrast to all mythology, there is in the Bible never any mention of 
the sex of the Deity. The religions of the neighbors of Israel in the Near 
East were completely infected with the sexual. As soon, however, as any 
of that sought to penetrate Israel, the law and the prophets reacted might- 
ily against it. It says, indeed, that God created man in his image in such 
a way that “male and female created he them.” But that does not mean 
that God had a consort at his side. To be sure, the mutual relationship 
(Gegeniiber) of man and wife corresponds to a mutual relationship 
(Gegeniiber) into which God entered when he created man. Yet this 
divine intercourse (Gegeniiber) is not a relationship to a goddess but a 
relationship to the chosen people and the promised land. This relation- 
ship is portrayed in an emphatic way in the figure of marriage, above 
all by the prophets Hosea, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. 

If we read these passages carefully, we see that the concept of marriage 
definitely does not define the relationship of God and his people as an 
erotic or sexual or in any way a purely natural one, but on the part of 
God as a free choice of his grace, and on the part of the chosen people 
as the trust and fidelity of faith. So says, for example, Hosea 2: 19-20: 
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And I will betroth thee unto me for ever; 

Yea, I will betroth thee unto me in righteousness, 

And in judgment, and in lovingkindness, and in mercies. 
I will even betroth thee unto me in faithfulness: 

And thou shalt know the LORD. 


If this picture so places in the light the promise and the marriage of 
God’s freely choosing grace and his unbreakable fidelity, it shows at the 
same time that the guilt of the chosen people, their infidelity and their 
adultery, has its concrete form in apostasy from faith in the sure word 
of the LORD into religious eroticism: 


Hast thou seen that which backsliding Israel hath done? 
She is gone up upon every high mountain 

And under every green tree, 

And there hath played the harlot. (Jer. 3:6) 


I will not punish your daughters when they commit whoredom, 
Nor your spouses when they commit adultery. 

For themselves are separated with whores, 

And they sacrifice with harlots. (Hos. 4:14) 


These, like Amos 2:7, concern cultic prostitution and the orgies of sex- 
ual religion. 

The portrayal of the relationship of God and his chosen people in the 
figure of marriage serves, therefore, to make it clear to the people that 
this relationship is based in grace and faith, and that it is broken when 
the people apostatize to the erotic nature religion. Indeed, the decisive 
purpose is precisely to reveal by this picture that grace overcomes nature, 
that the holy God does not of all things react to the apostasy of his people 
into the erotic nature religion in an erotic, natural manner, but by grace, 
and that precisely because he is not man, is not erotic: 


Return, thou backsliding Israel, saith the LORD; 

And I will not cause my anger to fall upon you: 

For I am merciful, saith the LORD, 

And I will not keep anger for ever. 

Only acknowledge thine iniquity, 

That thou hast transgressed against the LORD thy God, 

And hast scattered thy ways to the strangers 

Under every green tree, 

And ye have not obeyed my voice, saith the LORD. (Jer. 3: 12-13) 
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VII 


All anthropomorphisms of the Bible hang together in the fact that 
God reveals himself through the Word. He speaks with man in order to 
impart himself to him. In order that man may understand him, he speaks 
with him in human speech, in human ideas and concepts. “There are, 
it may be, so many kinds of voices in the world, and none of them is with- 
out signification. Therefore if I know not the meaning of the voice, I 
shall be unto him that speaketh a barbarian, and he that speaketh shall 
be a barbarian unto me” (I Cor. 14:10-11). God does not desire so to 
speak with us that he should be to us, and we to him, as barbarians. It 
is a severe punishment when the prophet announces, “With stammering 
lips and another tongue will he speak to his people” (Isa. 28:11; I Cor. 
14:21). The opposite is the miracle of grace, that God speaks with 
man understandably, in his own and not in a foreign tongue. 

But now, does not God speak a tongue foreign to him when he speaks 
in the language of man? Does that not then mean that all the words of 
our speech, when God uses them, are meant and are to be understood 
figuratively? No! The reverse is true: in God’s mouth all words gain 
their proper sense which they have lost, and ever and again lose, through 
the use that we make of them. Even then, and precisely then, when God 
speaks in human language, does he speak in his own, in God’s own lan- 
guage. He does not borrow from man ideas and concepts in order to 
make himself understandable. Rather the reverse occurs, that God him- 
self loans and adapts his concepts and ideas to man. The speech of man 
is God’s gift and not the creation or product of man. 

Do God’s thoughts and words lose their original sense in the fact that 
he adapts them to man? Emphatically not! For that is indeed precisely 
the sense of all thoughts of God, that he thinks of man. It is because 
God wishes to impart himself to man that he speaks. God’s Word desires 
to have man for a hearer. God conducts no monologue. Never was his 
speech a monologue, any more than he ever was alone. From all eternity 
the Father has held conversation with the Son in the Holy Spirit. Man 
is to take part in this dialogue. To this end, God through his eternal 
Word created the heavens and the earth and the sea and all that is there- 
in. Through the act of speaking and naming, God made the beings and 
the things; they are all words through which God imparts himself to 
man. Thinking and speaking, man takes knowledge of what God says 
to him. That is the origin of human speech. God the LORD brought 
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—-so it is told us at the beginning of the Bible—all beasts of the field and 
all birds of the heaven to man in order to see how he would name them. 
The Creator took man, so to speak, on his lap and showed him, as a father 
his little son, the variegated picture book of the world which he had 
drawn for him—loud, living words. What the Creator had spoken, that 
man repeated. So he learned to speak. What the Creator had contrived, 
that man meditated upon and understood with the reason conferred 
upon him as the image of the Creator. 

With this occurence it is clear that, and how precisely, the distinction 
between Creator and creature remains in force in the communion of 
God and man. The thought and speech of man is not creative; indeed 
man, thinking and speaking, but appropriates what God’s thoughts and 
words have created. Man does not do thereby something halfway or 
improper. For that is exactly the real aim of God’s speech, that man 
should meditate and repeat, and therefore understand and answer. 

All words of the Bible are words which establish a relationship ; through 
them is consummated the interchange between God and man. Each 
word has a two-fold sense, two sides so to speak, one of God faced toward 
man, and one of man faced toward God. Each word is in every case 
first God’s word, his self-declaration and his promise to man, and like- 
wise man’s answer to God. Grammatically one could express it by say- 
ing that each word of the biblical language has at once an active and a 
passive sense, that it is at the same time masculine and feminine in gen- 
der: God employs it actively, man passively. Yet that is not to express 
it correctly, inasmuch as God’s action activates man in fact so much 
so that the action of man is always set in motion by an act of God. God 
“perceives” creatively, while man completes the act of perception in 
that he understands God as the one who knows him, and that he under- 
stands himself as the one known of God (I Cor. 8:2-3, 13:12). The 
same word that has gone from God’s mouth as seed returns again to him 
as a fruit which has come forth out of the heart and the mouth of man 
(Isa. 55:8-11). 

God freely “blesses” man out of the fulness of his riches, and man 
receives this blessing so that he, on his part, “blesses” God in joyful 
gratitude. “Grace” is the favor in which the Highest bends down to 
man and, at the same time, the humility in which man does homage to 
the gracious LORD. The same is true of all other such words, such as 
righteousness, mercy, anger, forbearance, love. They all have a double 
significance as words of relationship (Beziehungsworter), which express 
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what God says to man and also what man answers God. But this is also 
true of all words which denote something “bodily,” such as the word 
“hand”: God’s hand is not the hand of man; but in the fact that God 
opens his giving hand, he opens the hand of man to receive; and if God 
stretches out his hand to man, so man stretches his hand to God to lay 
hold, after he has been laid hold upon (Phil. 3:12). That human hand 
is truly filled from the hand of God that imparts that which it has re- 
ceived to the neighbor. If the hand of man does in any way otherwise, 
then it would be better for a man to cut it off (Matt. 18:8). 

There is no word in the Bible which is an expression for the “Abso- 
lute”; all express in an inexhaustibly manifold way the relationship and 
the reciprocity of the irreversible for-one-another (Fiireinander) of God 
and man. That is their proper and true sense. For what is “truth”? 
Truth is precisely the unreserved devotion and fidelity with which God 
holds fast to man, and equally, the unreserved devotion and fidelity of 
the faith with which man entrusts himself to God. 

We make all words empty when we understand them otherwise. We 
make them lies when we use them as if they belonged to us, as if they 
were not words of relationship (Beziehungswérter) which are based in 
God and are true in our mouth only as answer. Jesus Christ, who is the 
eternal Word, redeems all biblical words in that he comes in the flesh 
and speaks, teaches, and prays as a man. As the Word who dwells with 
man, dies and is resurrected, he makes all the words of the Bible true. 
“T am the truth,” he says. He himself is the truth in that he, as the Medi- 
ator between God and man is that which God is for man and, equally, that 
which man is for God. He is the fidelity with which God holds to man 
and, at the same time, the faith with which man lays hold on God. He 
is the Word of God and also the answer of man. He, the Son of Man, 
is the Truth of all the anthropomorphisms of the biblical revelation. 
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The Christological Approach to the Christian Doctrine of God 
by LOUIS MATTHEWS SWEET 


I 


THE RISE and formulation of what is known technically as “Christ- 
ology”—by which is meant a doctrine of the Person of Christ as distinct 
from his teachings—in the Christian church is the most distinctive and 
original doctrinal development in its history. Historically speaking it 
is the central doctrine of Christianity. The making of the Person of Jesus 
(The-One-Himself) central and definitive in the construction of the 
doctrine of God was the most daring procedure of the nascent church. 
That it was successful, in that it survived all controversy and held its 
place through centuries of Christian practice and discussion, is among 
the wonders of history. In that wonderful bit of writing which constitutes 
the Salutation or Introduction to Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (1: 1-7) 
this central Christian truth is stated, incidentally, but most fully and lu- 
minously, thus: “Paul, servant for life of Jesus Christ, called as an 
Apostle, separated unto the Gospel of God (which he promised in ad- 
vance through his prophets in the Holy Scriptures) concerning his Son 
(who became of the seed of David according to the flesh, who was desig- 
nated Son of God in the sphere of power according to the Spirit of holi- 
ness as the outcome of a resurrection from the dead) even Jesus Christ 
our Lord, through whom we received grace and apostleship unto obedi- 
ence of faith among all nations on behalf of his name, among whom are 
ye also—to all in Rome, called as saints, grace to you and peace from 
God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

This brief and unbelievably pregnant statement covers practically 
the entire range of Christological interpretations, save only those with- 
in the New Testament which differ in form but not in essence, as the 
Johannine and that contained in the Epistle to the Hebrews, including 
the Jewish-Christian “Son of David” Messianic idea, which is not men- 
tioned in the Fourth Gospel except with historic irony in connection with 
the Jewish controversy—as in John 7:42. 
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Paul’s doctrinal summary in the Salutation just presented, furnishes 
an adequate basis for the interpretations and controversies which led 
up to the ecumenical definitions. It shows how far the Apostolic thought 
in the matter of interpreting the Person of Christ had moved in a single 
generation from the crucifixion, marked off by the Epistle to the Romans, 
which belongs to the year 49-50. In the discussion which follows we are 
concerned only with the process through which the Christological af- 
firmations were reached and their bearing upon the doctrine of God. 


II 


To begin with, Jesus, simply as a historical figure, stands squarely in 
the path of anyone who seriously undertakes to deal with religion as a 
fact of history or as a phenomenon of human life. It is not merely Chris- 
tian bias or prejudice which finds in Jesus the most significant vaadl~ 
lenging figure in the history of religion. This strikes the eye. Wherever 
he may come out, this is the point where the serious investigator should 
begin. This preliminary judgment is ratified by too many who stand 
entirely outside the cycle of historic Christian belief to be seriously chal- 
lenged as a general statement. Too many lives of Jesus have been and 
are being written by those who tannot go with the church in its exaltation 
of Jesus as the Lord of its life and the center of its faith, in the attempt 
to discover his secret and to explain his hold over the hearts and lives of 
men, to make it feasible to belittle his importance in religion. The bitter 
hostility to Jesus on the part of those who have other ideas of human life 
than his and who wish to exploit it or to secularize it is, itself, a tribute, 
unconscious and certainly unintended, the weight of which can hardly 
be overestimated. Dr. Bowie, in his book The Master, has drawn an 
unforgettable picture of the contemporary enemies of Jesus who thought 
that in crucifying him and scattering his followers “they had settled with 
him. He was dead. It was the end of Jesus. Certainly it seemed that 
they were right. But the eternal wonder is that they were wrong. This 
man of Nazareth, hated, crucified, dishonored, had outlived all the 
mighty things that mocked him. With strange persistence, his influence 
endures. The thought of him haunts the minds of men with the unsolved 
problem of the secret of his power.” It is, therefore, worth while, as we 
have suggested, to point out the pathway along which thought about 
him has led to a characteristic and consonant doctrine of God. 

We may well begin with this: There is no doubt at all about what 
Jesus thought and taught about the world in which we live, our place. 
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in that world and the Power which controls and directs the world. In 
everything he said and did the same fundamental ideas appear. Whether 
we read the words themselves or read between the lines or interpret the 
most casual and incidental outflashes of his consciousness the result is the 
same. Never in all the history of human thought was there a more unified 
whole of thought than in the case of this Galilean. According to him the 
world of nature, including man, is the work of an Almighty Being who, 
in the same breath, can be called, with an indescribable combination of 
tenderness and reverence, “Father, Lord of heaven and earth” (Matt. 
11:25). The characteristic theology of Jesus, therefore, centers around 
the idea of God’s interest in his creation and care over his creatures. 
There is no limit, intensively or extensively, to his universal and gracious 
providence. Nothing is too little or too insignificant to command his 
unsleeping care (Matt. 10:29 f.). He is Eternal Ethical Spirit who 
must be worshipped in spirit and in truth, but he seeks worshippers and 
values worship (John 4:23 f.). He loves men. He forgives and restores 
men. He is active in the world and his interest in the people in it is so 
real and intense that Jesus can say that his attempt to enlighten and help 
a forlorn and despised woman of Samaria was the work of his Father 
(John 4:31-34. See also John 5:17). 

This, briefly stated, was Jesus’ doctrine of God, and the first and major 
question concerning it is this: Is it true? Can we believe in “God the 
Father” as Jesus taught? A contemporary of our own says that we cannot. 
We must, he says, give up Jesus as our religious leader because he believed 
in a “God who cares”—a doctrine entirely untenable in the light of mod- 
ern science. This is an old complaint. Herbert Spencer voiced it in the 
nineteenth century and the pagan philosopher Celsus urged the same 
objection to Christ and the Christian religion in the second century. 

Now the strange thing is that Jesus himself, his personal attitude of 
mind, his character and action, his indomitable faith in God, his equally 
undiscourageable faith in man, have become the supreme and central 
arguments for the truth of his teaching about God. 

1. First, because he believed it. This might not be considered a final 
or decisive argument for the truth of any idea—that a great and true 
and evidently wise man deeply and sincerely believed it—but it certainly 
helps. Most of us have gained many of our deepest convictions thus. 
And it helps especially if that conviction is held firmly in spite of severe 
trial and temptation to abandon it. A faith that cannot be uprooted by 
any storm, however fierce and prolonged, attains by its very steadfastness 
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a certain cogency. This is certainly true in the case of Jesus. A group 
of jeering foes, as they passed him in his agony on the cross, asserted 
that God had abandoned him. “He trusted in God—let him deliver 
him now, if he will have him.” But the faith of Jesus never failed. If in 
the loneliness of his dying moments he quoted from the Psalm of Deso- 
lation (22:11), in the next breath he said: “Father, into thy hands I 
commit my spirit!’ The beliefs of Jesus were not casual opinions, notions 
lying loosely like pebbles on the surface of his mind, to be swept away 
by the wind, but were deep-wrought convictions, worked into the struc- 
ture of his personality, an inseparable part of his very being. To many 
people, even those who have never gone very much further in the way 
of Christology, the testimony of Jesus to the reality of God in the full 
personal and ethical sense, has had momentous consequences for faith. 
Many a man not very strong in his own individual persuasion has entered 
into the faith of Jesus in his Father and has said, “Lord, I believe, help 
thou my unbelief.” 

2. Second, because he experienced it. If we ask ourselves the question: 
How did Jesus come by his complete assurance of God? we may quite 
reasonably hesitate for a moment. It is always an interesting question 
where or how a religious man gets his ideas and why he holds them. In 
some instances the attainment of insight seems to be a matter of inference. 
Conclusions are reached by a process of reasoning on the basis of data, 
collected, arranged, analyzed, and interpreted. In other instances beliefs 
are the outcome of intuitive perception. Truth comes with a flash of 
sudden insight. Sometimes, perhaps always in some degree, the two 
methods are combined. Insight of the intuitive sort may outrun the rea- 
soning process, as in Goethe’s anticipation of the theory of evolution. 
Sometimes the results of reasoning are confirmed and extended by what 
may be termed intuition, which is often just condensed and rapid infer- 
ence. In any case, Jesus cannot quite be classified either as rationalist or 
intuitionalist, because his rich and unique insight seems to come from 
a source deeper than either reason or intuition. His “wisdom” issues 
from a deep reservoir of living experience, in his own words, “a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life.” Jesus knew God at first hand. 
He lived in fellowship with his Father, and out of an interpenetration of 
mind and heart with the Eternal Spirit of truth he thought and spoke. 
Professor Scott says, “The story of the gospel is simply unintelligible with- 
out this primary assumption that Jesus was conscious of a unique relation 
between Himself and God.”” To this may be added the words of Harnack: 
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“How Jesus Himself attained this consciousness is His secret and no psy- 
chology can fathom it. It was given to Jesus immediately, like the sense 
of His own personality, and He does not say how it came to Him, or how 
He explained it to Himself.’ It is quite certain, however we are to ac- 
count for it, that Jesus experienced a direct fellowship with God and that 
this unique experience is back of all his thinking and teaching. 


3. Third, because he lived it. This is true in a quite unique and peculiar 
sense. It is not merely that Jesus lived consistently and faithfully in the 
light of the idea of God which he held and taught as true. There is some- 
thing more than this. It is a little hard to put into words but it is some- 
thing like this. Jesus lived God into the lives of those whom he touched 
and who responded to him. He embodied God to them. He brought 
God near to them. In the ministries of Jesus, God put his hand tenderly 
upon them, sympathized with them, was patient with them, healed them, 
forgave them, set them free from their sins, awakened new thoughts in 
their minds and new powers in their hearts. In short, Jesus had an alto- 
gether unaccountable effect upon the men and women of his day, if we 
consider the circumstances and surroundings. He brought them an over- 
whelming revelation of hidden things. Heaven opened before them. 
Glory burst upon them—a new and hitherto undreamed-of world opened 
all around them. William Wynne Peyton quotes Max Miller to this ef- 
fect: “What interests the historian is to understand how the belief of a 
small brotherhood of Galilean fishermen could have influenced as they 
did the religious beliefs and convictions of the whole of the ancient world. 
The key to that riddle, The Doctrine of the Incarnation, should be sought 
for, I believe, at Alexandria rather than at Jerusalem.”* Harnack, ac- 
cording to Peyton also, presents us with a similar riddle from a period 
four hundred years later: “Why Neo-Platonism succumbed in the con- 
flict with Christianity is a question which historians have never satis- 
factorily answered.”* (The same “riddle” is seen in the outcome of the 
two-fold conflict with Mithraism and Emperor-worship in the first cen- 
tury.) Peyton makes it quite clear that the real solution of this so-called 
riddle is to be found in the Person of Christ and the influence which he 
exercised: “The Greek would say, it is destiny ; the Calvinist, it is election; 
the biologist, it is cosmic process; the mystic, it is love; and the higher 
pantheism, the tides of eternal emotions. The historian would set him- 
self to explain his facts by these various lights all converging on Respon- 
siveness to Christ.” This Peyton declares is the “true vein of history.” 
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4. Fourth, what does all this mean? It means that in the course of a 
very few short years the early disciples of Jesus wherever they were— 
in Jerusalem or Antioch or Alexandria—found themselves in a quandary. 
They had to account to themselves for this strange working of Jesus upon 
them—which we may put in these words: the divine effects of a seem- 
ingly entirely normal human personality. The depth of the change 
wrought in their minds by the disclosure of the qualities of “grace and 
truth” manifested in Jesus may be measured by the fact that not only 
their ideas of God were changed but also their personal relationship to 
him. Even before they had begun definitely to develop a formal doctrine 
of the Person of Christ they had given determinative value to his personal 
attitudes, judgments, and activities in rehabilitating broken lives and re- 
covering the strayed and lost sons and daughters of Israel. All this had 
become part and parcel of their doctrine of God. “The God and Father 
of Jesus” became the common definition of God for the followers of Jesus 
everywhere. This was the first step, but it was a mighty one. Having em- 
barked upon this doctrinal undertaking, almost without realizing it, but 
under the pressure of a genuine and compelling experience, they could 
not stop there. It became almost impossible not to couple the name of the 
Revealer with the Holy Name of the Revealed so that the formula be- 
came: “The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ” (II Cor. 1:3) ; 
“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who according 
to his abundant mercy” (I Peter ::3) ; “That which we have seen and 
heard declare we unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us: and 
truly our fellowship is with the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ” 
(I John 1:3). This is not the place to discuss the theoretical legitimacy 
of this process of thought except to point out two features of it. The first 
is that it was inevitable in view of the experience out of which it grew. 
The second is that it led directly to a doctrine of God which, in the clash 
of ideas involved in the history of thought, is the only one which is likely 
to survive permanently among men. It has well been said that the Father 
God of Jesus is the only God in whom we can either believe or disbelieve. 
In the first age of the faith it survived all types of contemporary paganism. 
It has held its own through all the troubled centuries since and seems 
best fitted to survive the renascence of paganism which is going on in 
our day. 

5. Fifth, there are several important points here. The first is that 
the doctrine of God which derives from the experience of Jesus by the 
first Christians is necessary for the conservation of the permanent value 
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of their experience. The gospel behind the Gospels could survive and 
become a world power only as it completed itself in a consonant doc- 
trine of God. Fairbain says truly, “Clear and sweet as the Galilean 
vision may be, it would, apart from the severer speculation which trans- 
lated it from a history into a creed, have faded from human memory 
like a dream which delighted the light slumbers of the morning, though 
only to be dissolved before the strenuous will of the day as to be im- 
possible to recall.”’ The long and apparently futile struggles of the 
Christological controversies resulting in creedal statements which seem 
to evaporate the living experience of the Apostolic age into dry and even 
paradoxical propositions was, in point of fact, a vital process, a living 
dialectic, which brought together and fused into a single whole the his- 
torical and the doctrinal, making a harmonious insight and apprehension. 
For that was what was going on. To put it in historical form, the attempt 
of the church to affirm this fact, that the Person as well as the career of 
Jesus was a revelation of God, resulted in the only statement that could 
survive, namely, the doctrine of the Incarnation. 


This means that the facts of the evangelical history must be trans- 
lated into a doctrine of God or be allowed to sink back into a merely 
passing episode of history, of no permanent significance except to the his- 


torian, to whom the past is simply past, dead and gone by forever except 
as it may leave residues in the way of results. 


There are two reasons why this issue is so vital. The first one is in- 
volved in the question we asked earlier: Is the idea of God believed in 
by Jesus true? If it is true, then God must be active in history and par- 
ticipate in some intimate-and vital way in the salvation of men. What 
is demanded is not an extended revelation of God’s goodness and love 
in the form of words or teachings, but a great act, a loving deed, a su- 
preme and crowning deed of selfgiving in which his attitude to men 
is forever unequivocally declared and effectuated in history. The New 
Testament never hesitates for a moment to declare that God did this 
very thing—that in Christ he did enter history in such transcendent 
fashion as to reveal the nature of his dealings with the world and with 


man throughout all ages. Only thus can the career of Jesus be con- 
sidered of any cosmic significance. 


Many years ago Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote a hymn full of 
Christian values which begins with this stanza: 
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O Love Divine, that stooped to share 
Our sharpest pang, our bitterest tear, 
On thee we cast each earth-born care, 
We smile at pain while Thou art near. 


Where is the evidence for this gracious teaching? This truth is affirmed 
about God in the Old Testament, but it lacks and waits for its supreme 
confirmation until Christ came and actually brought the divine love into 
fellowship with our human limitation and need. 

“What marks off Christianity is not the conviction that men have 
discovered a new depth in love divine, but that something has happened, 
something which has revealed that love in a new scope and reach.”*® But 
notice the Christological implications. If the career of Jesus was simply 
an episode, however brilliant and inspiring, in human annals, then there 
is nothing in history that extends outside of history and shows us what 
history means. In Jesus we have just another prophet and martyr who 
adds nothing specifically new to our knowledge of God and furnishes no 
corrective or counterbalance to the agelong injustice of undeserved mar- 
tyrdom, the problem of which, already heavy enough, is immeasurably 
heightened by the exalted character of this particular victim. We do 
not need new martyrdoms, new items in the harrowing history of wrong- 
doing and persecution of the good. We need a new kind of material for 
a doctrine of God, something that we can hold to in the form of factual 
disclosure. And if we can say with Paul, “God makes good his love to- 
ward us in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us” (Rom. 5: 
8), we have a sure ground for our belief in the sympathy and redeeming 
love of God. But the cogency of this argument manifestly turns upon a 
high doctrine of the relationship of Christ to God the Father. In other 
words, a Christology is essential to the content and the justification of 
our Christian doctrine of God. This is particularly true when the death 
of Christ is taken into consideration. Someone has said that the Cross 
is either the heart of all religion or the death of all religion. It is cer- 
tainly the heart of the Christian religion. 

The second reason why this issue is important is that we must be sure 
that the career of Jesus has cosmic significance. We must have a reve- 
lation not only of God himself but also of the world that God has made 
and of the world-process which he conducts presumably to a worthy end. 

If Jesus is interior to the Godhead—that is to say, if we can frame a 
doctrine of God in terms of his teaching, his work, and his person, all 
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three—then, and then only, the meaning of the world-process becomes 
plain and its end plain and capable of a Christian interpretation. This 
is our thesis. 

There is another important consideration to be weighed here. From 
the days of Lessing onward, many thinkers have contended that the 
foregoing type of thought lays altogether too much stress upon the sig- 
nificance of the historical. Is it not illogical to give not merely universal 
but cosmic value to a handbreadth of years in the life of one individual, 
who came and went, emerged and disappeared in the long process of 
the ages? And more, to reach a conclusion so momentous regarding God 
on any human basis whatever, seems to many presumptuous, not to say 
absurd. 

We have already admitted that the interpretation of Jesus of Nazareth 
as the light of the world, the focus of meaning for the entire cosmic pro- 
cess, is the most daring performance in the history of human thinking. No 
one can deny that for a moment. As a great modern thinker has said, this 
doctrine “gives to time the value of eternity.” Daring, we admit—but 
absurd and presumptuous, we deny. Because it is consonant with the 
entire procedure of the human mind in dealing with nature, with history, 
and with the mind itself. We are faced here with an inescapable alter- 
native. Either we must allow cosmic significance and value to man’s 
thinking about the universe in which he lives and his own place in that 
universe, or give up science as anything more than vague guesses of an 
ignoramus who thinks he is what he is not and thinks he knows what he 
does not. If we define man as “an insect desperately clinging to a grain 
of sand,” something more than Christology will crumble into dust and 
be thrown into the discard. The entire structure of his thinking collapses 
like a house of cards. Not only that, but man himself becomes an object 
of ridicule, a stuttering nonentity: 


But man, proud man, 

Dressed in a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what his worth most assured, 
His glassy essence like an angry ape, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep.° 


On the other hand, the acceptance of science as a valid process carries 
with it an adequate view of man, as observer, inventor, thinker, who 
from the fragmentary data of sense perception builds himself a majestic 
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and orderly universe, open to mind, accessible to thought, wherein per- 
sonality comes to its own as the supreme and transcendent fact of the 
entire system. Scepticism cannot have it both ways. It cannot belittle 
man and at the same time glorify the product of his mind. The issue, 
therefore, is man himself. Granted the dignity of man, the meaning of 
science and the cosmic value of human history follow as day follows night. 
The Incarnation, therefore, in which history comes to a climax and 
the dignity of man to supreme expression, is a most logical outcome of 
thought. The pathway from science to theology is to be found through 
the bold affirmation that man is greater than his science and that there 
is a vast region other than that commanded by the methods of objective 
observation—even the “Infinite that is Within.” The late Alexis Carrel 
in his Man the Unknown has stated this truth with such clearness and 
beauty that we venture to quote him: 

“Man is simultaneously a material object, a living being, a focus of 
mental activities. His presence in the prodigious void of the intersideral 
spaces is totally negligible. But he is not a stranger in the realm of in- 
animate matter. With the aid of mathematical abstractions his mind 
apprehends the electrons as well as the stars. He is made on the scale 
of the mountains, oceans and rivers. He appertains to the surface exactly 
as trees, plants and animals do. He feels at ease in their company. He is 
more intimately bound to the works of art, the monuments, the mechani- 
cal marvels of the new city, the small group of his friends, those whom 
he loves. But he also belongs to another world. A world which, although 
enclosed within himself [italics ours] stretches beyond space and time. 
And this world, if his will is indomitable, he may travel over the infinite 
cycles. The cycle of Beauty, contemplated by scientists, artists and poets. 
The cycle of Love, that inspires heroism and renunciation. The cycle 
of Grace, ultimate reward of those who passionately seek the principle 
of all things. Such is our universe.””” 

The supreme and final justification of the Christian exaltation of 
Christ is that it undergirds, establishes, and fulfils the doctrine of God 
which Jesus proclaimed—the everliving, ever-loving Creator, Judge, 
and Redeemer. A Christlike God is the goal of all high thinking. In him 
alone all our longings for goodness find satisfaction, all our aspirations 
for perfection find fulfilment. 

“O God, who knowest all things and from whom nothing is hid, Thou 
hast seen fit to limit our knowledge, and to set before us the slow learn- 
ing of thy works and ways. Grant us grace to accept the mystery of life 
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with a humble heart, to adore thine unsearchable majesty with a reverent 
mind, and to grow in wisdom daily, as more and more the order and beauty 
in thy universe are made clear to us by true science. Thus may the reason 
which Thou hast given confirm the faith without which we cannot please 
Thee; until at last we know even as we are known in Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son our Lord. Amen.”—Henry Van Dyke 
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Person to Person 
A Rule for Christian Living 


by EMILE CAILLIET 


Do you soMETIMEs falter under the impression that your Christian life 
has somehow come to dead end? What you need, then, immediately 
after a rededication in full surrender at the Cross, is the adoption of an 
inner rule destined to become an integrating principle of order for the 
whole self. And it may very well be that your life as a Bible Christian 
went awry for want of just such a rule. 

We need an integrating Principle more than we do a well thought out 
theology or Christian philosophy. Indeed we need this directive to carry 
us along even while we formulate a necessarily elaborate view on life 
and knowledge, which we needs must do, I am afraid, during our entire 
pilgrimage here on earth. For the formulation under consideration must, 
because of its very nature, remain unfinished on this side of the veil. Even 
great philosophers have found this to be true in their own case. Descartes, 
for instance, adopted a few simple rules as his standby during the period 
he called “methodical doubt.” Yet a set of rules may prove unwieldy. 
The tendency is to add to an already long list of precepts, often ill-coor- 
dinated, or by their very number rendered too difficult to abide by. The 
pertinent thing to do is rather to work from implication to implication 
until the rule of all rules be reached. 

It is worth noticing at this juncture that whenever we Christians of 
goodwill run into trouble, the trouble area may immediately be circum- 
scribed and recognized as one affecting our relationship to God, person 
to Person. For our Living God deals with men one by one. Thus indi- 
vidual problems should be stated in terms of “Thou and I.” It will be 
found that whenever we, as persons, allow our consideration of God as 
a Person to be dimmed, nay, even to be lost sight of, we get into trouble 
in our Christian living. A striking feature of the Lord’s Prayer is that 
it opens with two words which set the perfect pattern for the relation- 
ship we have with God as a Person: “Our Father ....” There is, as 
we readily see, a vital element added for good measure, in that as soon 
as I as a person come into the right sort of relationship with God as a 
Person, I ipso facto enter into the heavenly fellowship of the remnant 
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known as the church. The cornerstone of wholesome Christian living, 
then, is the full realization that we come into relationship with our Living 
God as persons with a Person, in the context of the finished work of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Here, and here only, “beginneth the 
new Life,” the right sort of life. We fall short in our Christian living 
insofar as we lose our grip on that crucial truth. 


I would submit as the rule of all rules for the man just redeemed at 
the Cross, that he live in the constant awareness that God is a Person, 
that he build his relationship with the Living One on a “Thou and I” 
foundation. 


I 


There is more involved than a mere matter of convenience in limiting 
ourselves to the one rule. The best we know shows our decision to be 


the right decision, one grounded in the deeper reality of the things that 
are. 


Even pagan philosophers gathered enough light from the dimness of 
natural revelation, to formulate the problem of the One and the many. 
To Parmenides the world of sense experience in its illusory multiplicity 
pointed to one eternal, imperishable being, at one with itself, homoge- 
neous and unchangeable. Subsequent philosophy would wrestle, for 
more than two thousand years, with the problem thus raised, groping 
its way to a clearer understanding of the relation between the permanence 
of that which underlies change and the transitory character of the realm 
of phenomena which comes to our immediate awareness. What is real? 
What may be said to exist everlastingly? Whence do the new forms of 
life appear, and whither do they go? Nay, further, what do I mean when 
I say I, or when I call a friend by name? 


In the fulness of time, a unique clue to the yet unsolved mystery was 
provided by the Jews: “The Lord our God is one Lord” (Deut. 6:4). 
But who is this one Lord? Moses had been bold enough to ask him for 
his name. And God had answered Moses, saying, “I am that I am” 
(Exod. 3:14). With the more specific Christian revelation came the 
assurance that things which are seen were not made of things which do 
appear (Heb. 11:3). Such an assurance yields its full meaning in the 
context of the very first sentence of the Book of Genesis wherein God is 
revealed to be the Creator of heaven and earth. He who is, then, is the 
living answer to the deeper “why” of life, of all existence. 
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God is one. His creation, of which we are parts, is the realm of the 
many. As we drift further away from the Creator, then, the complicated 
ways of our thinking betray our sinfulness. God is simple. Coming to 
him under the new covenant, we are delivered from our involved and 
intricate ways. The resulting singleness of heart is to be expressed there- 
after with “yes and no” simplicity. 

One Lord, one faith, one rule. Our whole being fully dependent upon 
God’s being, we may be likened to an unborn babe whose life is at one 
with its mother’s. We would be well advised to dwell day after day on 
the exclusive character of a unique relationship such as this. 

If purity of heart is indeed, as Kierkegaard saw it, to will one thing, 
let us strive toward it by remaining constantly aware that our whole 
life and thinking is to be grounded in a “Thou and I” relationship— 
Thou in whom I live, and move, and have my being. 

It would be hard to find in the annals of Christianity an experience 
of wider range, or a more intricate quest for truth, than in the life of St. 
Augustine. Relating it in his Confessions, he was able to sum up all of 
his findings in the one phrase: Inquietum est cor nostrum, donec requies- 
cat in te—Our hearts are uneasy till they find their rest in thee. 

We are sure to be restless, and to run into all sorts of trouble, until we 
have adopted for our Christian life and practice this one rule implied 


in St. Augustine’s meditation, that is until we build our lives with God 
on the “Thou and I’ foundation. 


II 


Suppose now that we, looking at the other side of the picture, see what 
happens to man when he fails to establish himself in that relationship 
with the Living One. This we had better do because human nature is 
such that, as a rule, we never surrender to the truth until we have tried 
everything else. Happily there is found in human thinking a higher and 
more refined type of finality than in nature at large. It would seem that 
in nature the most varied solutions are tried out, at the cost of a tremen- 
dous waste of effort at times, and even loss of life. Thus biologists insist 
that certain forms of existence only reach a degree of permanence after 
myriads of others have ended in ruin and destruction. Life in its lower 
forms appears on a tremendous scale of death. We humans, on the other 
hand, are in a position to try out in theory the most varied solutions, as 
so many possibilities are available to us. Whereas nature at large actually 
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kills myriads of beings, we are satisfied to kill ideas representing so many 
possibilities. Indeed, were we more prone to use our opportunities in 
thus thinking ahead, our experience would prove less costly to us as well 
as to others. 

Let, then, the experience of generations teach us what is likely to hap- 
pen to us, if we lose ourselves amidst the multiplicity of created things. 
As we become entangled with the many, our vision of the One is dimmed 
increasingly. We begin to look for substitutes, for images. The feeling 
of an absence, which is not to be confused with absence of feeling, sooner 
or later originates an idol making process. We are drawn to forms of 
idolatry, which are likely to culminate in pantheism, or the deification 
of everything, of nature and of our own human nature, for that matter. 

The pagan we have always with us, nay, within us. In the manner 
of the Aristotelian soul, ours becomes the realization of potentialities 
in which the universe manifests its existence. Thence a mood of panpsy- 
chism, which has reappeared in our time in the paintings of Van Gogh, 
the sculpture of Rodin, the music of Debussy, the poetry of Rimbaud 
and Rilke. A strange confusion is apparent between the godless world 
suggested by Marcel Proust, and the God-filled universe of the mystics 
studied by William James. The perverted transcendentalism of D. H. 
Lawrence calls to mind the uneasiness of James Joyce at grips with the 
problem of expression; again it is not without painful analogy in the 
mood of the so-called “higher religion” now coming into its own in edu- 
cated circles. Similarly, Whitehead’s notion of Process and Reality re- 
minds one of Bergson’s élan vital, and both, of ancient forms of paganism. 
Thus Thaddaeus Zielinski, in his Religion of Ancient Greece, exults with 
contagious enthusiasm, in a life suffused with spirit and divinity, such as 
glows in the fragrant grove and in the ripening grace of the garden. 
That strain, transcribed into philosophical terms, calls forth from White- 
head the naturalistic creed of Religion in the Making, best expressed in 
the conviction that there is a wisdom flowing from the nature of things. 
In a like context, God is redefined by Professor H. N. Wieman as a char- 
acter of events to which man must adjust himself; that is, if he means to 
attain the greatest goods and avoid the worst ills. These superlatives and 
plurals indicate that the author of The Wrestle of Religion with Truth 
has quite clearly reverted to the realm of the many. God is no longer the 
personal God; no longer Person, but Process. 

At this point we come upon one of the greatest temptations of con- 
temporary Christians. It would seem that some of the best among them 
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have yielded to it. Thus Arthur Cushman McGiffert hailed the fact that 
the notion of divine immanence proved to be the characteristic doctrine 
of the nineteenth century. Thereupon, Harry Emerson Fosdick com- 
mented that such a view made faith infinitely easier than it had been 
under what he calls “the old regime.” Christianity has indeed been 
made easy many times, and this, admittedly, with the best of intentions. 
Long ago Pelagius wanted to make it easy. So did the Jesuits. One of 
their books, severely taken to task by Pascal, bore precisely that title, 
Devotion Made Easy. Since when, may we ask, has easiness become a 
criterion of truth? We would insist in the manner of Pascal, that what 
we need is not probability on human terms, but certainty on God’s terms! 
Anatole France, a master of contemporary skepticism, once poked fun at 
democracy, defining it “facility.” What he thus defined was not democ- 
racy, so much as some of the worst evils inherent in democracy. The same 
may be said of easy practices in religion. 

Pantheism is false. So are all forms of panpsychism, all of them deny- 
ing the personality of God. Inevitably they lead to certain “unformu- 
lated experiences,” such as the one undergone by a college junior and 
suggested by Professor Gordon W. Allport of the Harvard Psychology 
Department. The youth remembered having once gone for a walk alone, 
and come to the top of a hill. It had been a beautiful day, and he had 
stretched out his arms, experiencing a most indescribable feeling of ful- 
ness and completeness, so that he had exclaimed, “I know all, I see all, 
I am all!” In a way, this was a “mystical experience.” But, then, so 
were the ravings of the Sibyl above her pit at Cumae, whose trance was 
so powerfully suggested by Virgil. So also were the “intuitions” of Hit- 
ler in the midst of Wagnerian paraphernalia and pagan myth. Buchen- 
wald was the direct outcome of such “primitive” mysticism. 

Pantheism is not only false, then, it is dangerous. So are all “Christian” 
forms of panpsychism, however attractive to our contemporaries of good 
will. At best they satisfy a desire for appeasement. But, even as such, 
they do not work. They are unsafe. The retreat from doctrine they 
imply, leads to romantic, “boneless” forms of Christianity. Schleier- 
macher, for instance, did away with any element of objectivity in his 
Christianity. Son and grandson of ministers, he discarded first of all ele- 
ments of philosophy in matters of faith; then, any objective data of reve- 
lation; finally doing away with the Bible itself. A religious man, he would 
say, is not one who believes in Holy Writ, but one who knows how to do 
without it and who could himself write his own if need be! So that to 
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him religion became a sort of inner music accompanying man in all the 
manifestations of his life. In the same way, Tieck and Novalis applied 
these terms to poetry. Religion was poetry. And then the stage was set 
for the Jesus of Renan and the resulting disintegration of Christian doc- 
trine, beginning with the doctrine of the personality of God. No wonder 
some of our contemporaries have come to the point where they now 
wonder whether God is Person or Process! 

Allowing the personality of God to be blurred until the very notion of 
it becomes evanescent, will inevitably end in total surrender of the body 
of Christian truth. We may see the fallacy underlying the process of 
appeasement that leads to such negation, in the naive belief that the 
less we affirm about God, the less we offend. Had the Bishops of Win- 
chester and Gloucester not taught that the appellation of Christian can- 
not be given, which does not imply the idea of a personal God, they 
would not have so aroused the eloquent ire of Matthew Arnold. But 
then, we would not have had his Literature and Dogma, and literature 
would be the poorer. Nor would we have had God and the Bible, where- 
in Arnold made proper amends to the bishops, as he reviewed objections 
to the previous book. But the best part of it all is that posterity has vin- 
dicated the two bishops who exulted in the blessed truth that God is a 
Person. Christians who henceforward were satisfied to speak of God 
as “the Eternal not ourselves,” together with all other “liberals” who, 
in one way or another, sought refuge in “unformulated experiences,” 
have lived to see the vanity of their position, however well intended. 
“Modern” psychology, pathology, Freudism, sociology, even the bio- 
chemistry of the glands invaded the scene and dissipated what was left 
of their varieties of religious experience. Thus they abandoned the 
sovereign rule of a personal God only to fall into the hands of over- 
solicitous scientists who ascribed these varieties to some deficiency, 
whether in iodine, phosphorous, or a certain type of vitamin! 


III 


But, some will say, suppose the scientists were right? Would not their 
denouncement also apply to the affirmation of the personality of God? 

Let us avoid confusion at this juncture. The views we are taking to 
task are mere human views. They have already been traced back to 
paganism or simply to subjectivism. The affirmation of the personality 
of God, on the other hand, is emphatically not a human “view.” Rather, 
it constitutes the very core of God’s revelation to man. It is the traditional 
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teaching of the church on the most vital of all truths. As such, it does 
not depend on your individual views or mine. It is objective. Our Chris- 
tian thinking proceeds from postulates of faith, of which man cannot 
be the measure. Science, on the other hand, is founded upon axioms, 
principles, and assumptions, upon postulates of thought beyond ultimate 
verification. Yet the advantage is clearly on the side of Christian think- 
ing, inasmuch as the postulates of faith on which it proceeds are data 
of revelation, and the first of these is the personality of God. We are once 
more reminded of the way Bunyan’s Pilgrim found clouds of confusion 
hovering above the Valley of the Shadow of Death. The simple rule of 
Christian life and practice we are advocating will, in this case also, dis- 
pose of a deadly confusion. 

We seek here to clarify the issue: What has science to say on, or possibly 
against, the doctrine of the personality of God? The answer is: Nothing 
whatever. Subjective views, man-made views, of God, lay open to con- 
tradiction all those who hold them, as far as science is concerned. The 
biblical, traditional, view on the personality of God stands immune from 
all such vicissitudes. 

Unbelievers will suggest that this immunity may be ascribed to the 
“impossible” nature of the problem: Science does not care to consider 
it, does not even pay attention to it! This could be said only if one ignored 
the fact that great scientists have on occasion also been great Christians. 
Indeed those who claim that the Christian faith has been dealt a fatal 
blow by a rising pagan naturalism, would do well to turn to the latest 
edition of Who’s Who in America, wherein appear an imposing array 
of qualified authorities willing to admit that the news of their death is 
being somewhat exaggerated, to use a current and rather worn joke. 

Why, then, do we claim immunity for the biblical, traditional view of 
the personality of God, immunity in the face of an unassuming lay sci- 
ence? When we pause to think of it, this created world comes to personal 
consciousness through the only locus known to us, the individual man. 
Personal consciousness, in turn, implies personal concern. But, when 
matters come to a head, we, in our day especially, realize that scientists 
put a constant emphasis on de personalization. And realizing this, we are 
aware of the true scope and impact of an unassuming lay science. What 
is mostly found to be responsible for phenomena is the scale of observa- 
tion. It is for such reasons that the human recording set is nowadays 
being rapidly replaced by mechanical devices. Yet these same instru- 
ments, also, prove to be limited by their own sensibility. 
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The scientist is perforce engaged in a form of cold-blooded detective 
work, even if personal feelings, motives, or values, are likely to be involved 
in the primary concern. He is a sort of Sherlock Holmes aiming at a 
transcription likely to fit the facts. Thus our research worker will beware 
of any irruption of emotionalism. His task in the presence of nature, 
according to a parable of Einstein, is very much like that of a man who 
had been given a watch which he could never open. His business would 
then amount to figuring out the workings of that watch. 

The scientist’s pragmatic notion of causality becomes a mere heuristic 
principle which he introduces at any point of his investigation until a 
working theory be formulated, namely, one which may allow for a mini- 
mum of prediction. Once the script obtained begins to make sense, every- 
one concerned is given a chance to discuss it and to criticize it. Fresh 
information having been brought forward, a reconsideration takes place 
until nobody can any longer find fault with the outcome, at least for the 
time being. 

Scientific truth, then, is what remains at the end of the last cross- 
examination. Very much in the manner of the battle of Corneille’s hero 
against the Moors, the battle ends because there are no warriors left on 
the battlefield—shall we say, until the next “last war’? Accordingly, 
such truth amounts to a depersonalization through socialization of 
thought. As such it may have little, or even, nothing to do with the deep 
reality of the things that are. What we of the twentieth century call 
scientific knowledge now turns out to be a sort of temporary script, a series 
of clues about that which is, and the manner of its being what it is. Such 
knowledge is best expressed in mathematical language for greater con- 
venience and accuracy. Thus it is that an essentially pragmatic search 
for clues will, as stated at the beginning of this section, proceed upon 
principles and assumptions which prove in the last analysis to be postu- 
lates of thought beyond verification. 

But then, to expect from a purely objective elaboration of this kind, 
any axiology, and still more, to expect affirmations or negations as to the 
existence of a supernatural Being, nay, reasons why there should be any 
supernatural form of existence at all, is to expect from the scientist the 
very things he can neither produce nor verify. It is only in legends that 
a good fairy will emerge from a dusty scientific treatise and proceed to 
dance on the printed page! 

It is hardly appropriate, then, to argue endlessly about science and 
religion. Great progress toward a solution could be made if hereafter 
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interest were to be focussed on the scientist as a person and on God as a 
Person. Clearly, what is at stake is the personal concern of the existing 
individual about his own destiny. In his official capacity the scientist has 
hardly anything to contribute at this point, however much he may know 
as to the “how” of things in this created world of ours. Man comes to 
God with his soul naked. 

It is to the personal God of Scripture, therefore, that the individual 
Christian should constantly address himself in his abiding concern about 
the living answer to the deeper “why” of life. Then he would understand 
the fact that Job’s questions are still our questions, and his invincible 
trust in a personal God is still our trust, even in a changing world. 


IV 


From Job also, you and I would learn the secret of steadfastness in 
one’s original trust. Let us not think for one moment that such reliability 
is ours the minute we acquiesce to a basic principle like that of the per- 
sonality of God. 

What we need is character, a Christian character. The assertion is 
not a popular one in our midst today. No wonder we run into trouble! 
We like to fool ourselves in the most pleasant ways. We turn aside to 
find excuses. We even turn to our Bible. But there we proceed to draw 
subtle dividing lines between grace and nature, faith and works, in com- 
plete disregard of the New Testament notion of the truth as something 
upon which to act. He who does the truth comes to the light. Further 
discovery of Christian truth, as well as further progress in Christian life, 
is conditioned by an attitude which John A. Mackay has characterized 
as quite incompatible with a purely theoretical mode of existence. The 
proper mode of existence for a Christian suggests steadfastness, not mere 
impressionism. 

Character building implies growth, sustained effort, a strict discipline. 
The vicissitudes of Bunyan’s Pilgrim may be said to have actually begun 
when he left the Cross. At first, Christian was only Christian in name, 
by adoption. The mark stamped on his forehead had yet to take effect 
on the whole man, as it were. How slow and how often heartbreak- 
ing the process was to be, we all know. Christian would be confronted 
with the Hill Difficulty; he would have to come to grips with Apollyon; 
to trudge his weary way from one end of the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death to the other; nay, far beyond. He would be tempted by the smooth- 
ness of the By-Path Meadow and would land, together with the com- 
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panion entrusted to his care, in the Castle of the Giant Despair. Never 
were more shameful days evoked through the entire span of Christian 
literature! Yet the day came when both Christian and Hope triumphant- 
ly entered Zion, the Heavenly City, with the taste of the Delectable 
Mountains still on their breath. They had reached full Christian stature. 
Thus the subject of The Pilgrim’s Progress may be said to be the God- 
inspired and God-directed elaboration of Christian character. 

As we look at this, our own plight, from our side of the veil, it appears 
to possess all the features of a human situation. In actual practice, a 
Christian’s life may be seen to consist in a series of emergencies. Recog- 
nized as such, it hardly seems to differ from anybody else’s life. Plutarch’s 
definition of character as a “long-standing habit” applies to us as Chris- 
tians. Indeed, a great many of our troubles probably originate in our 
ignorance of this elementary truth. It is obvious that we cannot stop 
to reason out every life situation as it arises, any more than we should 
have to learn to walk all over again every time we take a new step. We 
Christians, like all our fellow men, must entrust our activities to habits, 
or rather, to a coordinated set of personal habits, the sum total of which 
will become our own individual make-up. 

When we miss the mark, therefore, it is not so much that we have 
been going the wrong way. Rather, we have been building up the wrong 
type of man. Think of it—each and every action is likely to result in a 
habit; a set of such habits, in a character; and finally, the character, in 
a destiny. What happens to us is of the same nature as we ourselves. That 
is what we mean when we exclaim: He, or she, would do that! If Oed- 
ipus should meet Tiresias, he could be expected to fall into a fit of anger 
and get into trouble. In his Poetics, Aristotle was careful to note such 
flaws, without which, indeed, there could be no tragic character. Enter 
the wise man, and your tragedy is brought to a standstill. Even the death 
of Socrates is hard to turn into a drama. 

A man’s future may be read in his character. Do not indulge in such 
candor as to start an argument with a protagonist like Euthyphro, for he 
will be dogmatic and find a way to prosecute you! Other lives may be 
foretold. A man like Judas will count pennies and finally betray someone. 
But, if Francis of Assisi were to set out this morning, he would be sure 
to stop a poor man along the wayside and to find an opportunity to give 
something away. Why, may one ask, should the shepherds of Bethlehem 
harken to heavenly voices and at last find the Saviour, while Macbeth 
can hear only the screams of the witches and go down to his doom? 
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What about you and me? What are we up to? Even pagan men had 
enough natural light to formulate the basic issue in human character. 
That is why our contemporaries are so often in a position to pass severe 
judgment on our profession as Christians. Plato revealed the issue clearly 
in the Philebus. His disciple Aristotle formulated it in the Nicomachean 
Ethics. To the great Stagirite, moral excellence was seen to reside in 
the formation of the right sort of habits. In this connection he used the 
parable of a sculptor carving out a statue from stone. In a sense, that is, 
materially, the statue existed even before its creation. It was there, in 
the stone, needing only to be chiselled out and formed carefully with 
countless repeated strokes from the artist’s tool. In like manner, there 
is, in each one of us, an original endowment expressed in our heredity, 
environment, customs, tastes, breeding, etc. Yet the deciding factor is 
our own genius, a disposition coming out more and more clearly as we 
grow older, more “set in our ways.” Sainte-Beuve said, further, that at 
a certain age a deadline is reached, as though a hardening process were 
at work in the human soul. This is what makes it possible for a mind 
that used to be subtly discursive, to become dogmatic; for a not unpleas- 
ant smile to be cast into the harsh mold of a rictus. Physiologists confirm 
the view that the inner man may actually be portrayed in the set features 
of face and expression. Just as the tiny effigy on a coin is the determining 
factor in identifying it conclusively, so our personal ethics serve to identify 
us. The originality which singles out the individual from other human 
beings, was called by the Greeks ethos, or character. 

How great, then, is the task we face in working out our own salvation 
—day after day, year after year, until we reach full stature! Those who 
do nothing but trust, saying to themselves that salvation comes from God, 
that God will do it all, simply ignore scriptural evidence. Even our Lord, 
in whom human nature was perfectly blended with his divine nature, 
had to increase in wisdom and stature. And in his agony in the Garden 
a sweat of blood was upon him. So utterly did he identify himself with 
our misery that the cry of dereliction was wrung from his lips at the Cross. 
To be sure, it is because of this complete identification of Jesus with our 
sinful nature that our salvation is a finished work. But still, we have to 
appropriate it to ourselves and work it out personally. That is what 
we meant when we said at the outset that, after a rededication in full 
surrender at the Cross, we need to adopt a strict discipline, an inner rule. 
Like Jesus, we need to turn to the Father; nay, thanks to his finished 
work, we may turn to the personal triune God in a “Thou and I” relation- 
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ship. We could not do this without his gracious help. Yet there are two 
aspects to our “turning.” Seen from the divine side, it is, from beginning 
to end, an act of God. Seen from our human side, it is an everyday con- 
quest by the new Christian self of the old self, a complete reorientation 
of our whole being, until we reach full stature. We are called upon to 
be colaborers with God. 

Once we view our task in the light of Scripture, we can understand 
why we falter and come to dead ends. Whereas many of our fellow men, 
among them the best educated, are satisfied, with developing their own 
natural endowment, we feel the need of being actually reclaimed. We 
should then allow the personality of God to recreate our own, to make 
us in his image once more. Only in this manner will the new character, 
the Christlike in us, slowly force its way to the surface, as the old self 
slowly melts away. This means that tastes, breeding, customs of long 
standing henceforth lose their grip on us, that new channels are progres- 
sively opened between the Person of God and our person. When we are 
no longer of the world, though in it, our heredity and evironment will 
become as naught. Even the individual genius will have to yield in full 
surrender: “No longer I, Christ liveth in me.” 

As the time of his ultimate victory was drawing near, our Lord gave 
his disciples the secret of victory in the parable of the vine and the 
branches. There is a word which appears three times in the account of 
that parable in the Fourth Gospel (John 15:4), and that word is abide: 
“Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, 
except it abide in the vine; no more can ye, except ye abide in me.” That 
word, abide, is the clue to Christian character. 

The sense of our utter, personal dependence on God as “Thou” to 
me,” and “I” to “Thee,” must become what Plutarch called a “long- 
standing habit.” It must be our second nature, if we are finally to recover 
our true nature. 

Let this, then, be the rule of all rules for our Christian living, as we 
hereafter watch the results day after day, year after year. And to God 
alone be the glory. 


“cc 











“The Word Became Flesh” 


An Exposition of fohn 1:1-18 


by ANDREW R. OSBORN 


One oF the most serious defects of our age is the decline of interest in 
the mysteries of Christian faith. As the head of a great publishing firm 
in Canada once put it, the people of our churches are uninformed and 
uninterested. Lack of knowledge and interest means lack of vital spiritual 
power. The much vaunted broadmindedness of the modern church is 
closely associated with this lack, for it is easy to be tolerant on matters 
about which we do not care. The first requisite for a revival of real reli- 
gion is a return to a keen interest in the cardinal doctrines of Christianity, 
among which none is more essential than that of the Incarnation. 


It is, of course, true that many simple-minded Christians accept un- 
questioningly the teachings of the Bible and of their church without in- 
quiring deeply into their significance. Their lives show that they belong 
to the salt of the earth; and they illustrate the fact that the gospel is so 
simple, that all can grasp its essential meaning and live by it. But it is 
equally true that this gospel, which is so simple that the most ignorant 
can grasp it, is also so profound, that it challenges the thought of the 
greatest minds in every age. If an illustration from everyday life may 
be allowed, a little child can push a button and turn on the electric light, 
but the greatest scientists have not grasped what electricity is. In a simi- 
lar way, anyone who has real faith in the work of Christ is saved, but the 
mystery of that work is so profound, that men of deepest insight bow in 
awe before it. Its challenge to our thought and conduct never ceases. 
It was clearly the intention of Jesus that this should be so, for he told 
his disciples that the Holy Spirit would in days to come reveal things 
which he could not tell them then. It is, then, the duty of every Chris- 
tian to strive earnestly to know more and ever more of the mystery of 
redemption. 
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It was to people who not only believed, but who desired this higher 
knowledge, that the Gospel of John was especially addressed. It has a 
character of its own. In particular, it takes teachings found in the other 
Gospels, and gives them wider and deeper meaning. That meaning was 
implicit in the earlier statements, but John states it in greater detail and 
in concepts related to different modes of thought. The story of the In- 
carnation illustrates this. John says nothing about the birth in Bethlehem, 
but he shows how in the coming of Jesus eternity became manifested 
uniquely in the wave of history. The time had come when this interpre- 
tation was necessary. Tradition says that John lived in Ephesus. This 
meant that he was in the midst of Greek culture and at the very heart 
of paganism. In such surroundings the gospel must be defended not only 
by the witness of a Christlike life, but also by clear statement of how 
such a life became manifest on earth. 

If the assertion of the divinity of Jesus meant no more than that a god 
had taken human form, the pagans of Ephesus would have had no diffi- 
culty in accepting it. They said as much of many of their own gods. But 
these gods were definitely human in character, and often bestial. The in- 
carnation of Jesus was of an order altogether other than anything the 
Greeks had known. It is true that some of their best minds had rejected 
the idea of gods in human form. Over five centuries before, a philosopher 
called Xenophanes had ridiculed the belief in gods like unto men. It 
was ridiculous, he said, for man to imagine that the gods are like him- 
self. “There is one God,” said he, “the greatest among both men and 
gods, like unto mortals neither in form nor in thought; he is all seeing, 
all mind, and all hearing.” This was a great statement, and Aristotle 
was right in praising Xenophanes for realizing that there is a unity in 
existence, and that the universe is marked by law and order. But before 
Xenophanes a great Hebrew prophet had asked: “To whom will ye 
liken God? Or what likeness will ye compare unto him?” (Isa. 40:18) 
Isaiah had also pointed out the order manifest in the starry heavens. 
But he had added something which Greek philosophy did not dream of. 
This infinite being, whose greatness no human mind could grasp, cared 
for his people. There were people who said: “Yes, we know that God 
is all great, but we are so small and insignificant, that he does not care 
for our distress.” To this came the answer that the mind of God had 
a greatness beyond man’s understanding. Because of this God could 
and did care for them, the humble people, and renewed their strength 
when they were weary. 
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It is this quality of lovingkindness in God that Christian faith includes 
in the assertion of his personality. It is a great pity that the ordinary 
language of our time has so degraded the meaning of the word “person- 
ality,” that ornaments, attire, and even make-up are loudly proclaimed 
in advertisements as expressing or enhancing the personality. All such 
things can ever do is to make external appearance more attractive; 
they cannot touch the mind and soul, which are the seat and source of 
personality. In speaking of the personality of God we must take from 
the conception all attributes of human form. Only the highest qualities 
of mind and soul, which man possesses because he is made in the image 
of God, help us to understand what personality in God means. Perhaps 
we may say that in their noblest human meaning they are broken lights 
of the radiance of the eternal character of God. 

With this explanation, we approach the statement in John 1:14, that 
“the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, 
the glory of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 
With this may be compared the words of Paul in II Corinthians 4:6, “For 
God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in 
our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ.” Both statements make the same affirmation, that 
God was in Christ, and that the glory of God became known to the fol- 
lowers of Jesus through its perfect expression in him. In other words, 
what in other men is but a broken light of the divine glory was perfect 
radiance in Jesus. This is implied in John 1:18, “No man hath seen 
God at any time; the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him.” 

But what are we to understand by the “glory of God” as it was re- 
vealed in and through Jesus? It need not be explained that it has no 
reference to the trappings which go with earthly majesty. The glory 
of God is essentially spiritual, and there are many ways in which it is 
revealed to men. Psalm 1g says that “the heavens declare the glory of 
God.” The Psalmist is thinking particularly of the law and order in the 
heavenly bodies. In the rush of our modern life the world is so much 
with us, that we seldom stop to see with the inner eye how God is mani- 
fested in his works. Jesus found him there, especially, if we may judge 
from his references to nature, in flowers and growing things. It would 
not be wrong to say that Wordsworth was in accord with the mind of 
the Master when he wrote in Lines Composed above Tintern Abbey: 
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.... Ihave felt 
. a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


Nature and simple things gave our Lord most of the symbols used in 
his parables to set forth the ways of God with men. As he pointed out 
these things, and led his disciples to see the glory of God manifested in 
them, the disciples cannot but have been aware of the perfect sympathy 
between the mind of Christ and that of God. 

Yet, while Jesus manifested the glory of God in this and many other 
ways, it was the fulness of grace and truth in himself which chiefly im- 
pressed upon his followers that the glory of his mind and soul was really 
the glory of God. In other words, what Jesus revealed supremely was 
spiritual and moral greatness, the glory of that perfection of character 
which has its source in God, and which he revealed so perfectly, because 
he came from the Father. The attributes of character which John selects 
particularly are grace and truth. Grace means primarily favor, especially 
favor shown by a superior to those beneath him by words and acts of 
kindness and good will. In its broadest sense the grace of God is the 
manifestation of his good will to men in countless ways, but particularly 
in the way of forgiveness of sin and power to live on a higher plane. The 
accounts in the Gospels show constantly how Jesus had this same grace. 
He showed it in his works of healing, and in the touch of his sympathy. 
He showed it supremely in his contact with sinners. On his last journey 
to Jerusalem he saw the strange sight of a little man in rich attire gazing 
at him from a perch on a sycamore tree. The little man was very rich, 
but he knew that the crowd would not give way to him to let him see 
the prophet of Galilee. Despite his riches, he was a religious outcast, 
whom no priest, scribe, nor rabbi would have accepted as a son of Abra- 
ham. Yet this was what he wanted to be above all other things. He 
wondered in his inmost heart if the prophet of Galilee would think the 
same of him as the Pharisees and other religious leaders did. He would 
never have dared to invite a holy man like the prophet to his house, but 
when the prophet stopped and said he wanted to come, Zacchaeus hur- 
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ried joyfully down. The grace of Jesus had won his soul. It was the 
same with the woman who stole uninvited into the house of Simon the 
Pharisee, and stood weeping behind the feet of Jesus. The tears fell fast, 
and wet his feet. She dried them with her hair, then kissed them, and 
anointed them with ointment. It was a tense moment. Simon was cyni- 
cal. This man is no prophet, said he to himself, or he would have known 
the character of this woman. Then Jesus told him the story of the two 
debtors, and with consummate tact let him know that this woman had 
performed acts of courtesy which he as host had neglected. “Her sins 
are forgiven,” Jesus said, and being forgiven, she too was a child of Abra- 
ham. The glory of the grace of God had changed the woman and made 
her good. 

The glory of God manifested itself also in the fullness of truth in Jesus. 
Unfortunately, our modern use of the word “truth” restricts it almost 
entirely to truth in utterance. A truthful man for us is one who does not 
make false statements. The New Testament use of the word means much 
more than this. It refers to that truth in character which not only leads 
to truth in speech, but manifests integrity in action, together with a firm 
belief in that which is real and true as opposed to vanity and hypocrisy. 
For Jesus hypocrisy was the greatest of sins, for it showed a radical per- 
version of the mind. The hypocrite put pretence before reality. His con- 
cern was not for being good, but for being thought good. Provided he 
could have a reputation for righteousness, he was prepared to practice 
every kind of injustice. Jesus had compassion for those whose weakness 
had led them into temptation and sin, but he had nothing but condem- 
nation for the hypocrite. His own mind was clear of this taint. Day by 
day, week by week, month by month, as the disciples wandered through 
the country with Jesus, they saw in him a goodness so real, that it made 
an indelible impression upon them. The teaching of the Old Testament 
was that God was the only reality, and that his character was the only 
standard of truth. Jesus not only taught them the meaning of this, but 
they saw in him the truth of God manifested in human form. It was part 
of his very being. At no time did the truth and divinity of his character 
stand out more clearly than when he stood as a prisoner before the gov- 
ernor. “Are you a king?” asked Pilate. As a judge, the legal point he 
had to decide was whether the accusation brought against Jesus was or 
was not to be taken seriously. When Jesus in reply said that he had come 
into the world to bear witness unto truth, the governor was mystified. 
“What is truth?” he asked. What he meant was that truth had nothing 
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to do with the case; the only question was whether Jesus was or was not 
guilty of the charge brought against him. But Pilate was wrong. Truth 
incarnate stood before him; the governor could not understand, and had 
no desire to learn. 

It was otherwise with John and the other members of the little group 
that constantly followed Jesus. Slowly, but surely, the impression grew 
upon them that God was in Jesus. Writing long years afterwards, John 
said: “We beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father.” Then he added that out of the fullness or perfection of grace and 
truth in Jesus came grace after grace to his followers, not only to the dis- 
ciples, but to every member of the Christian fellowship, including those 
to whom he was writing. Only by slow degrees had the disciples recog- 
nized the perfection of their Master’s character and the divinity inherent 
in his being. Now John wishes that those to whom he writes may know 
more of the meaning of the mystery of the coming and mission of the 
Lord. He was the eternal Word manifest in human shape. 

It is unfortunate that the term “word” has lost so much of its old sig- 
nificance, that it is difficult for the modern mind to understand its use 
to express the truth of our Lord’s divinity. For the ancient mind a word 
was almost a living thing; for us it often means no more than a combi- 
nation of sounds used to designate an object, or convey a thought. Yet, 
if we will reflect, words even with us can have dynamic meaning. If we 
say: “This is a stone,” we have done little more than point out an object; 
but there is a difference in quality when we say: “This is my mother.” 
Or, if someone whom we hold in our hearts very dearly breathes the 
magic word, “I love you,” it is as if something spiritual passed from that 
other person into us. The word of love is mysterious and strong; it has an 
entity of its own, and bridges the span between souls. This conception of 
the character and power of a word serves as a faint symbol of that su- 
preme element of love in the character of God which reached out in pity 
toward men, and sent Christ, the eternal Word, for their redemption. 

It will be seen, then, that although John opens his Gospel with the 
clear and dramatic statement, “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God,” we learn from later verses 
that he arrived at this great realization from contact with the Jesus who 
tabernacled among men. The theme of his Gospel is how the Eternal 
Word became incarnate in the historic Jesus, but it was his association 
with Jesus that gave form and content to his statement. He had seen the 
perfect harmony of mind and will between Jesus and the Father. So 
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complete was it, that it involved more than the entire consecration of the 
life of a man; it was explicable on one ground only, that in the earthly 
Jesus the Eternal Word was embodied in human form. It became flesh 
in the person of Jesus, and it was from the personality of Jesus that men 
learned the character of what, for lack of a more adequate term, we call 
the personality of God. 

But some may ask: Is it possible for man with the knowledge that mod- 
ern science has given him to accept this teaching, wonderful though it 
be? The fact is, that the discoveries of our atomic age have made it more 
credible. The chief trouble is that so many of us lack the insight to per- 
ceive this. Let us take an everyday example by way of illustration. The 
student in the classroom doubtless thinks of the chair on which he sits 
and the table behind which the professor stands as at least relatively solid 
and stable. The fact is that the chair on which he sits is really a mass of 
whirling electrons, and that it is mainly emptiness. The same is true of 
the professor’s table, and for that matter of the professor himself. Modern 
science has taught us that the underlying substance of things is entirely 
different from what our eyes seem to tell us that it is. Then, if our student 
will meditate a little further on the strange world in which he lives, he 
may ask himself what he means by saying that he sees the professor. What 
really happens is that there is an impact of particles on the retina of his 
eye, that the impression is conveyed by chemical and electric changes to 
his brain. There they are mysteriously changed into the image of a man. 
But a mental image is something different from an electric current or a 
chemical change. There is a miracle in their transformation into an 
image. 

The fact is that the world is full of miracles, and history is full of mir- 
acles, but our eyes of sense are so dense and dim that we fail to see the 
mystery that surrounds us on every side. Slowly, but surely, the greatest 
minds of our age are coming to realize also that things happen in history 
which can be defined only as incursions of some mysterious power into 
human events. Life came as the result of such an incursion coacting with 
natural phenomena. How otherwise can we explain the coming of some- 
thing higher and altogether different from what had been before? The 
same mysterious power manifested itself when man appeared. A new 
thing was created. May we not then reverently suppose that the coming 
of Jesus was a divine incursion into history? The Word of God passed 
into human form. Admittedly, we cannot explain this. John did not 
attempt to explain it; he simply said that it was true. He knew it was 
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true, because he had seen the glory of God in the human Jesus. This 
might seem incredible, but it was a fact, and the reality of the fact was 
proved by the further fact that the power coming from it was passed 
on to those who through the ages entered into spiritual union with the 
Christ. We cannot explain that power, but we can believe it and use it. 
When we do, we know that indeed the Word became flesh and taber- 


nacled among us, and that through the Holy Spirit he still dwells in the 
hearts and lives of men. 


Browning expressed something of this truth when he wrote at the 
end of his Epistle of Karshish: 


The very God! think, Abib; dost thou think? 
So, the All-Great were the All-loving too— 

So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, “O heart I made, a heart beats here! 
Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself! 

Thou hast no power nor mayst conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 

And thou must love me who have died for thee!” 








The World Council of Churches 
and Biblical Interpretation 


An Editorial 


by G. ERNEST WRIGHT* 


I 


BIBLICAL RESEARCH has not been confined to confessional or geographical 
boundaries. The truths which it has discovered have been hindered in 
part but never imprisoned completely by these barriers. At the same 
time, the anarchy of freedom characteristic of Protestant sectarianism 
has accompanied the study of the Bible, with resulting chaos in the 
theological, philosophical, and methodological presuppositions which 
have governed the work. From one point of view this freedom has been 
of immense value because scholarly minds have not been entirely shackled 
by uncriticized authoritarian dogmas. Yet at the same time it is unde- 
niably true as a matter of simple fact that the power once inherent in 
the Protestant doctrine of the open Bible has been dissipated in no small 
measure by the misuse of a freedom which could exist without reverence 
or responsibility, faith or commitment. 

Any conversations which the churches initiate with one another for 
purposes of fuller cooperation and ultimate union must inevitably come 
to grips with the biblical problem; and this for a number of obvious 
reasons. Discussion of our major differences brings us face to face with 
questions of biblical interpretation and authority. When standing to- 
gether in a divided state, as at Amsterdam, attention is immediately fo- 
cussed upon the sin and shame of the churches, and upon the inadequacy 
of their witness to the biblical gospel. A humble and searching examina- 
tion of the reasons for our sin and failure leads us to the scriptural source 
of our enlightenment, and thus again into burning questions of biblical 
interpretation and authority. When the churches desire to speak with 
one voice on the social and political disorder of our time, they encounter 





*The editors are pleased to present as guest editor G. Ernest Wright. 
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the libertarian tradition of Christians who have regarded it as their 
privilege to believe what they like in matters pertaining to the social 
order. Yet increasingly the churches are experiencing a guilty conscience 
for their tolerance on social and political questions, a tolerance which 
has tended to make them irrelevant to modern life in the eyes of count- 
less people. The one authority which to the vast majority of Christians 
transcends all other authorities and is the only answer to the irresponsi- 
bility of libertarian Christians is the authority of God’s Word in Scrip- 
ture. To agree, however, on what that Word is in the Bible is one ques- 
tion, but to get from that point to the modern situation involves a her- 
meneutical procedure which has been the perennial problem of the 
church’s life. 


Faced with these questions the Provisional Committee of the World 
Council of Churches decided in February, 1946, that the Study Depart- 
ment should sponsor an ecumenical volume, confined to the question of 
the authority and relevance of the social and political message of the 
Bible, to be published a year before the Assembly met in Amsterdam. 
It was hoped that the studies there pursued would serve as the back- 
ground for those working in the pre-Assembly Commissions III and IV 
which were concerned with the church’s message on social and inter- 
national problems. A series of conferences was held, but numerous dif- 
ficulties were encountered, with the result that the volume is still far 
from being ready for the press. An excellent report on the first two of 
these conferences (the first at London in August, 1946, and the second 
at Bossey near Geneva in January, 1947) is available under the title 
From the Bible to the Modern World.’ Little of a practical nature was 
accomplished by those two meetings, but I know of no volume which 
so clearly raises the biblical issues confronting us in ecumenical discussion 
as does the report just mentioned. 

Subsequent conferences were chiefly editorial in nature; in them the 
outline of the volume and the list of contributors was repeatedly studied 
and revised, the most radical revision being made in the conference at 
Zetten, Holland, August 13-17, 1948. There the manuscripts which 
had been submitted were studied; some were rejected and the others 
were returned for serious revision. Furthermore, it was decided that the 
project should be broadened, more contributors sought, and two volumes 
instead of one produced. The first would be confined to fundamental 
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considerations concerning the Bible’s authority, including consideration 
of the questions of natural law, tradition, law and gospel. The second, 
dealing primarily with the problem of interpretation, is to be composed 
of two parts. The first part will deal with the question in general and 
include discussions of the problem of the unity of the Bible, the principles 
of interpretation, and the relation between the historical and the theo- 
logical approaches to biblical interpretation. The second part is to be 
an inductive study of certain specific problems such as land and posses- 
sions, justice, the state, nation and race, civilization, personality and com- 
munity, work and vocation. The treatment of these topics cannot be 
exhaustive; they can only be specimen essays in which an attempt is 
made to present the message of the whole Bible on each topic and to 
relate it to the modern world. 


II 


At this point it may be of interest to mention some of the difficulties 
which have stood in the way of such a project. 

First and foremost is the problem of finding the contributors who 
possess a scholarly competence, comprehend the issues involved, and 
are fairly representative of the various points of view encountered in 
the ecumenical church. The chief criticism which I would make of the 
whole project thus far is the failure to enlist the aid of more biblical 
scholars. In the conferences thus far held and in the volumes as pres- 
ently conceived the church’s professional biblical scholarship has been 
and is represented only by a small minority (by four out of twenty at 
Zetten). It must be confessed, however, that with certain exceptions 
the contributions of this minority have not been of sufficient weight 
as to whet the appetite of the World Council’s Study Department for 
more. We must admit that a gulf actually exists between the church’s 
biblical scholars and its theologians and pastors. While our concerns 
are considered important, they are not held in the same esteem as those 
of the theologians. Only the occasional figure, like Dodd or Eichrodt, 
appears as an exception to this rule. Furthermore, it must be confessed 
that in the minds of many, few of the church’s specialists in biblical 
research have demonstrated their ability to deal in a profound and con- 
structive manner with the issues which must be discussed in ecumenics. 
In this connection, it may be noted that if my information from a mem- 
ber of the Study Department is correct, the official American delegation 
to the Amsterdam Assembly did not contain a single technical biblical 
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scholar, and for that matter few scholars of any kind. Perhaps that was 
proper and wise. Yet it is true that while the American churches re- 
spect their scholars, they have a tendency to accord much more respect 
to the practical man, to the successful minister and church politician. 

Another factor which must be mentioned is the shortage of competent 
biblical scholars in the younger churches and in Europe. The churches 
of India, China, and Japan, for example, stand barely at the threshold 
of Christian scholarship. In Europe the situation in some areas is acute. 
The best and most balanced biblical department is undoubtedly that of 
the University of Basel with Baumgartner, Eichrodt, and Stamm in the 
Old Testament department, and Schmidt and Cullman in the New. 
The shortage of men is demonstrated by the fact that this winter Baum- 
gartner in addition to his own work at Basel has taken over the Old Tes- 
tament lectures at the University of Zurich, while Cullman is commut- 
ing weekly between Basel and the Sorbonne in Paris. The other pole, 
in the Old Testament field at least, is the Scandinavian countries where 
at the moment the spotlight is held by the Swedish school of Nyberg 
and Engnell whose central interest appears to be the cultic myth, the 
periodic rehearsal of which was in their opinion the center of the Israelite 
cultus and to be found in what to others seem the most unlikely places 
of the Old Testament. In ecumenical discussion more men of the train- 
ing and breadth of Eichrodt and Cullman are needed, but they seem 
to be rare indeed. 

In the British Isles the three ablest and balanced Old Testament 
scholars today are undoubtedly Professors H. H. Rowley (Manchester), 
Aubrey Johnson (Cardiff), and Norman Porteous (Edinburgh). None 
of these men, however, has thus far been invited to assist, and in any 
case they are badly overworked. Incidentally, the British decision to go 
ahead with a new translation of the Bible will further absorb the ener- 
gies of the comparatively few men available for the work; to us, and 
indeed to some of them, the decision appears as a rather needless dupli- 
cation of the American effort. 

A second major difficulty encountered in the project is occasioned by 
the differing confessional and geographical points of view: from our 
Western standpoint, for example, we would be inclined to say that mod- 
ern literary and historical criticism has never penetrated very deeply into 
the churches of Eastern Orthodoxy. In social and political matters the 
Orthodox churches furthermore tend to think of the Bible as relevant 
only to the life of the church as the body of Christ: the witness of these 
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churches for a social justice inspired by the Bible has not been strong. 
In discussions concerned with the authority of the Bible, the Orthodox 
stand close to the Anglicans in rejecting the absoluteness of the Refor- 
mation doctrine of the sole authority of Scripture, in order to provide a 
place also for the authority of tradition and of natural law. Both con- 
fessions have a more dynamic view of the nature of tradition than does 
the Roman Catholic Church; but it nonetheless is a different emphasis 
from that which the churches of the Lutheran and Reformed tradition 
are inclined to make. 

As a representative of the Anglican communion explained the matter 
in the Zetten conference, nothing is to be held as according to faith which 
is not proved by Scripture. But when problems arise, the Christian should 
be guided by three other considerations: (1) tradition: that is, the 
teaching of the church on the point involved, in particular the teaching 
of the Fathers of the early, undivided church; (2) the light of reason: 
that is, insights to be gained from non-scriptural sources; and (3) the 
inner testimony of the Holy Spirit. The true meaning of Scripture is 
not ascertained until the three coincide. If we differ in a radical way 
from the Fathers, then something is wrong. Of course, it is an act of 
faith that the three agree; but such an agreement we must earnestly seek. 

An Orthodox representative at the same conference defined his po- 
sition regarding tradition somewhat as follows: nothing can be added 
to the unique message of the Bible, which is an event; specifically the 
life, death, and resurrection of Christ. But Christ is not yet revealed in 
his fulness; he is to come again. Now is there no movement between 
these two points? Tradition cannot add to the gospel as a system of 
ideas, but are we not allowed to discover this reality in ever new forms? 
Tradition is not something added or complementary, nor is it a static 
entity; it is the work of the Spirit; it is liturgical, in the sense that it is 
the ever fresh discovery of truth in the church. 

The position of the Reformers, on the other hand, was clearly stated 
in the Bossey conference by the Lutheran scholar, Professor Anders 
Nygren.’ Biblical revelation is an active intervention of the living God, 
not a static or intellectualistic set of ideas from a passive God. “The 
Christian Faith is founded upon a divine Act, which has taken place at 
a definite concrete point in history. This Act becomes a living reality 
in the present day when the message which proclaims it reaches man 
and is received in faith. Every fresh generation needs to come into con- 
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tact with this Divine Act for itself and this contact is itself mediated by 
the living message. It is transmitted from one generation to another, 
and it binds all the generations together in the fundamental Act of God 
in Christ. But however important and impressive such an unbroken tra- 
dition may be, it is still exposed to two dangers: the danger of degenera- 
tion and that of rigidity.’”* Tradition is conservative and inevitably a 
fragmentary knowledge of the biblical message. The longer and more 
rigidly we hold to it, the more inevitable is a process of degeneration 
and impoverishment. “Every generation, however, has access to one 
and the same Word of God,” and stands therefore, “in a direct relation 
to the Divine message.’”* We must not be bound to the limitations of 
earlier generations, and we must be free of all arbitrary human inter- 
pretations of the biblical message. 

In America all shades of opinion on these questions are represented 
in the various confessions. Yet it must be confessed that liberalism on 
the nineteenth century model is still more strongly intrenched here than 
in Britain or on the Continent. The problem of the authority of the 
Bible in our liberalism is not characteristically discussed over against rea- 
son and “the light of nature” as in Anglicanism. Instead it is conceived 
over against the highest human aspiration and idealism. In this point of 
view the Bible is the record of a people’s religious experience. Its au- 
thority for us lies at the point where its experience and our experience 
meet, when it confirms and buttresses the highest human good which 
is love. The point where that meeting takes place is primarily the his- 
torical Jesus. Consequently, the tendency is not to regard the Bible as 
a whole authoritative, but rather in some way “the Mind of Christ” (a 
phrase on which the Continental is inclined to look with profound sus- 
picion today, partly because it is so vague). The strong social gospel 
movement in this country had its original inspiration, not primarily in 
biblical exegesis, but rather in the idealism inherent in the 19th century 
doctrine of progress with its vision of the Kingdom of God on earth. 
The gradual shift of position on the part of many, one which is sending 
them to a renewed examination of their presuppositions in the light of 
the Bible, is occasioned not so much by a renewed study of the Bible as 
it is by the historical events through which we have passed. 

At the other extreme, fundamentalism is more deeply rooted here 
than anywhere else in the world. A rigid doctrine of inspiration and 
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biblical authority is employed to buttress a severe traditionalism, based 
primarily on the position of the dominant Reformed groups during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In social and political questions 
it is characteristically reactionary, though its extreme biblical literalism 
in theory might lead one to expect otherwise. 

This wide divergence in the American churches is mirrored also in 
the younger churches, where, on the one hand, fundamentalism has a 
great and evidently an increasing influence, and where, on the other hand, 
the influence of liberalism is to be seen in certain eclectic approaches 
to the pagan religions. In these the Old Testament is replaced by an- 
other religion and the New Testament is seen as the latter’s fulfillment. 
It may be remarked that this approach differs from Marcionism in that 
Marcion, though rejecting the Old Testament, also rejected paganism. 
On the mission field as nowhere else the problem of the relation between 
the Old and New Testaments is keenly felt. 

These remarks on the confessional and geographical differences facing 
any ecumenical biblical discussion are by no means exhaustive. They 
are meant only as illustrative of the types of problems which such dis- 
cussion meets and must seriously take into consideration. 


III 


We turn now to certain areas of agreement thus far found among 
those who have participated in the biblical discussions of the Study 
Department. 

First, we may say that the conferences have been unanimous in reject- 
ing fundamentalism. At Zetten the contrast was repeatedly made be- 
tween the Christian and Mohammedan view toward the sacred writings. 
According to the Christian perspective, the Bible is no product of a 
mechanical inspiration; it is the witness to God’s acts in history, cul- 
minating in the Person, Jesus Christ. God’s interest, therefore, has been 
the revelation of himself through those he has chosen, not primarily 
the writing of a book or The Book. The fundamentalist view of inspira- 
tion was thus seen as analogous to the Mohammedan. There is no ques- 
tion but that the vast majority of the non-Roman Catholic Christians 
represented in the World Council of Churches, at least so far as they 
have been vocal, tend to consider fundamentalism as a serious Christian 
heresy. Europeans are inclined to look both in amusement and in aston- 
ishment at the strength of fundamentalism in this country. They are 
unable to understand it, because they feel that they settled that issue 
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long ago. The situation here strengthens their normal tendency toward 
a feeling of intellectual superiority in reference to us. We are great 
activists, but shallow and immature. Certain fundamentalist groups, 
therefore, have been quite right from their point of view in refusing to 
join the World Council; they could not be true to their principles and 
do otherwise. Barth, Brunner, and Niebuhr may sound on occasion like 
fundamentalists, but they do not believe in the literal historicity of the 
story of Adam and Eve, or in the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, 
or in any number of similar items, in the way that a Hodge or Warfield 
or Machen would have believed. To say this is to indicate how wide 
and deep an influence critical study has had on the church. 

Secondly, however, the conferences thus far held have been equally 
determined in rejecting liberalism as a valid approach to biblical inter- 
pretation. The term “liberalism” is used very loosely, but it would be 
defined along lines previously indicated. At the Zetten conference a 
participant summarized the dominant position in reference to liberalism 
somewhat as follows: At the end of the nineteenth century the unity 
between the different theological disciplines of the churches was lost 
because the Bible had lost its authority. “Liberal Christianity, approach- 
ing the Bible from the historical point of view only, could not think of 
any ‘higher’ type of religion than that of unconditional love. Conse- 
quently, it was convinced that this was what the great teacher of man- 
kind, Jesus, wanted to teach. . . . The doctrine of love was thus the only 
‘doctrine’ of the age, both in dogmatics and ethics. It was the selective 
principle of biblical interpretation; everything which did not conform 
with it was obsolete.” Since this doctrine of love was not entirely un- 
known to non-Christian thinkers of past and present, increasing refer- 
ence to natural law (as understood by the Enlightenment) could not 
theologically and historically be justified. “The authority of the Bible 
was thus limited in the field of ethics; the Bible could perhaps add some- 
thing to the thoughts and principles of all men ‘of goodwill,’ but it was 
not seen that its message was a challenge which first of all condemned 
all human efforts before justifying and sanctifying man.” 

Of course, we cannot forget or neglect our debt to the historical re- 
search of the past century. “It is only by using all scientific historical 
methods that we are able to secure real understanding of the Scriptures. 
In fact this is the main task of historical work as we now see it: to guard 
systematic theology against speculative misinterpretations of the Bible.” 
It is, therefore, not the historical method, but the theological presuppo- 
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sitions of liberalism which we must overcome in our generation. On 
the other hand, the Christian faith, once attacked by liberal criticism, 
has been saved nowhere in the world by fundamentalistic conservatism. 
The latter has not died away, but it does not play a real role in theological 
discussion; its doctrine of verbal inspiration, for example, is defended 
in Protestantism by very few scholars. 

At this point I suppose we should ask: If according to this point of 
view we should be neither fundamentalists nor liberals, what should 
we be? In the popular parlance of this country, a person who is neither 
of these is usually classed as “neo-orthodox.” While many of those so 
designated are not overly happy about the designation because it covers 
such a wide range of theological position, nevertheless I suspect that 
those who have dominated the discussion thus far would fall somewhere 
in this category. They are simply trying to take seriously the central 
affirmations of biblical faith and feel that they must do a better job of 
interpreting it than did the historical-critical school of the last three 
generations. Consequently, they believe that liberalism is to be over- 
come first of all by a more rigid application of its own methodology. In 
New Testament study, for example, it is felt that the study of form- 
geschichte has reached the point where the underlying unity of the writ- 
ings receives far more attention than ever before. In the Old Testament 
field, a more rigid application of the historical and critical methodology 
can no longer rest in comfort with such a position as that of I. G. 
Matthews,’ who is inclined to see little unity whatever in the Old Testa- 
ment, but instead a series of different religions. Such a position is being 
attacked on nearly every side as being completely inadequate to explain 
the facts. 

While the conferences have demonstrated differences in the precise 
way in which the authority of the Bible is to be considered there was a 
wide area of common agreement regarding that authority over against 
the typical liberal position. Whereas evangelical Protestants are inclined 
traditionally to the view that Scripture alone is the final authority (sola 
Scriptura), and on the other hand the Anglicans and Orthodox that 
Scripture is of primary authority (prima Scriptura), both are agreed 
at least on the general proposition that Scripture is of supreme authority 
(suprema Scriptura). The practical problem to which the Study De- 
partment is addressing itself is this: How does the church find the word 
of God in the Bible for the social and political problems of this day? In 
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order to find the answer to this question a whole nest of the most diffi- 
cult problems in biblical interpretation must be investigated. How does 
one find the message of the Bible on such topics as property, money, 
work, marriage, the state, and so forth. One can make an exegetical 
and critical survey of the available material in each Testament; but 
that is insufficient, for neither Testament is the Bible from a Christian 
point of view. Thus one is forced into a consideration of the relation 
between the Old and the New Testaments. There is a basic continuity 
between the two; yet the New Testament also presents something new 
that is more than the old. How is this relation to be stated and employed 
in biblical hermeneutics? At the Bossey Conference a basic methodo- 
logical principle was stated as follows: “In carrying out its task of in- 
struction, the Church begins with one New Testament, and then ex- 
amines the Old Testament ordinances of Israel, in order to grasp the 
Biblical pattern of human life and society from the standpoint of the 
Bible whose centre is Christ. In this way the Church is called to show 
clearly what the structure and destiny of the life of society should be, 
and to re-formulate it for our own day.’ 


At this point, however, the problem of the situation-conditioned na- 
ture of many of the biblical teachings confronts us: for example, many 
of the specific laws of the Old Testament and the practical injunctions 
to the churches in the New Testament Epistles (which German scholars 
have called Haustafeln). It is agreed that the Bible does not provide 
us with a specific program which can be set over against the secular 
programs of our day. Is it possible to see the unity of the Bible in such 
a way as to enable us to hear the word of God on specific issues today, 
even though that word is stated in general terms? Are the biblical laws 
and injunctions applications of God’s word to particular issues in that 
day, and thus not binding on us except as they serve as illustrations of 
how we too must attempt similar applications? 


Yet as soon as one begins to reason in this direction, the question arises 
as to how or whether the word of God can be separated from its situa- 
tion in the life of biblical man? Is the biblical God known in a series 
of abstract universals? How can the historical word become the living 
word for us? Obviously, biblical ethics cannot be abstracted from their 
theological setting; nevertheless the problem of how we get from that 
world to this is immediately seen to be acute. 
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Finally, for the Christian the real key to the understanding of the 
Bible is Jesus Christ. It is in Christ and by Christ that the Old Testa- 
ment is fulfilled and its true meaning ascertained. But just what does 
this mean for hermeneutics? Luther stated that the guiding principle 
should be as follows: The Word of God in the Old Testament is to be 
found in all that leads us to Christ (Was Christum treibet). Popularly, 
this conception has been used as a principle of selection for distinguish- 
ing what was thought to be true and false in the Old Testament. Such 
a view, however, was rejected for the most part at the conferences. 


At the Bossey Conference four main types of Old Testament exegesis 
were distinguished :’ 


1. Historical-philological exegesis, which tries to be objective and make 
no presuppositions. 

2. Old Testament theology, which tries to present the theological con- 
tent of the Old Testament without reference to the New Testament. 

3. Christological exegesis of the Old Testament, which tries to read it 
in the light of its later fulfillment, as the New Testament writers and 
the Fathers of the Early Church very commonly did. Wilhelm Vischer’s 
reintroduction of Christological typology and the Anglo-Catholic He- 
bert’s qualified and more restricted adherence to a similar methodology 
are modern illustrations of this type of exegesis.° 

4. Christian theological exegesis of the Old Testament, which tries 
to overcome the tension between historical-philological exegesis and 
Christological typology and allegory in a comprehensive theological 
perspective which gives due despect to the results of historical criticism 
but also to the ultimate outcome of the Christian revelation. 

There is no question but that most of the participants in the conferences 
believed that the solution is to be found within the area of this fourth 
type of exegesis. But just how it is to be defined or conducted is as yet 
an open question on which no one is felt to have the final answer. In 
Europe today there would seem to be a tendency, largely unwitting and 
occasioned by the attempt to find a basis on which the churches can come 
together, to speak of the Person of Christ outside the context of Christian 
Trinitarianism (almost a new monotheism based on Christ). My 
own view is that however this fourth type of exegesis is to be defined, it 
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must be set squarely and explicitly within the framework of the Trinity 
so that in hermeneutics there need be no confusion between God the 
Father, God the Holy Spirit, and God the Son. We must avoid over- 
simplification; and the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, recognizing as 
it does the complexity of the Godhead, permits us to guard against the 
unwarranted simplification of typology and allegory on the one hand, 
while on the other allowing full freedom for historical accuracy. I ven- 
ture to predict that a solution to the problem will be found along these 
lines. 

It is to be noted, then, that the Study Department is addressing itself 
to certain all-important and acute questions in the field of biblical inter- 
pretation for which no school of thought, confession, or scholar has the 
final answer at this moment. The frontiers here are wide open, and 
ecumenical discussion of these points can have a profound influence 
upon the life and work of all churches which take part in it. Considering 
the fact that biblical scholarship and a renewed interest in biblical the- 
ology have crossed nearly all confessional barriers, it would be unfortu- 
nate if the new solutions found for these problems would be of such a na- 
ture as to divide us sharply all over again. Consequently, we must extend 
to the World Council an expression of our deep gratitude for placing these 
matters in the hands of a special Commission, which will be Commis- 
sion I of the post-Amsterdam work of the Study Department. 








IMPLEMENTS of INTERPRETATION 





IX. The Versions of the New Testament 


by EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


BEYOND ANY OTHER book or library in the world, the New Testament 
has been translated into other tongues. Originally written in Greek, 
the most widespread language of its world, even before its own limits 
were definitely set, its leading feature, the fourfold Gospel, began to be 
put into Syriac, in the interweaving of the narrative of the Gospels into 
one continuous Gospel harmony, the Diatessaron of Tatian. This was 
made about a.p. 172 for missionary purposes, when Tatian undertook 
to carry the gospel in Syriac into eastern Syria. 

But even then, various parts of the New Testament were passing into 
Latin, for the missionary needs of the Latin-speaking peoples, first in 
North Africa, in or near Carthage, where Tertullian at the very begin- 
ning of the third century uses it in some of his writings, while our clear- 
est picture of it is in the writings of Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, who 
was converted in A.D. 246 and suffered martyrdom in 258. Meantime, 
another Latin version had sprung up north of the Mediterranean, and 
the resulting variety of Latin texts led to the great revision begun by 
Jerome in a.p. 382 and finally carried by him through the whole Bible. 
So arose the Latin Vulgate, which became the authorized Bible for 
Western Europe for more than a thousand years. The manuscripts of 
it, or parts of it, are estimated to number more than ten thousand, and 
its influence on interpretation has, of course, been simply prodigious. 

For most of us, being as John Wesley put it, plain unlettered men, 
knowing only our mother tongue, instinctively think of the Bible as the 
familiar version we know and were brought up on, and take its apparent 
meaning as sound doctrine. 
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But long before the Latin Vulgate reached its place of high authority 
in Western Europe and Britain, a host of other versions had sprung up 
in the widespread work of Christian missions. The New Testament soon 
found its way, probably about a.p. 200, into Syriac as separate Gospels, 
as distinguished from Tatian’s earlier interwoven one. Most of the other 
books of the New Testament soon followed, and when the time for re- 
vision came, under Rabbula, bishop of Edessa, about a.p. 411, the au- 
thorized Syriac New Testament, which came to be called the Peshitto, 
numbered twenty-two books. Later minor versions—Harklensian, Phi- 
loxenian, Palestinian—included the other five, the four minor Catholic 
letters, and the Revelation, but the Peshitto continued to be the standard 
version of Syriac Christianity, and its numerous manuscripts always 
limited themselves to twenty-two books. 

But it is not my task to pursue the amazing story of the New Testament 
versions, which has never been told with all the sympathy and imagina- 
tion it demands. The new Coptic language, the final form of Egyptian, 
clothed the New Testament, or parts of it, in its several dialects, Sahidic, 
Akhmimic, Fayumic, and Bohairic; the earliest, the Sahidic version, 
being made about A.D. 200 or soon after. Ulfilas’ Gothic version, of the 
fourth century, the Armenian, of the fifth, the Ethiopic, made about 
A.D. 600, and various Arabic versions of later date, sketch out the great 
picture of the spread of the Christian faith over the eastern world. 

In the West, the spread of Latin as the language of church and school 
made the reign of Jerome’s great Latin version, the Vulgate, more and 
more complete. It is hard for us to realize that Latin was for centuries 
the language of the schoolroom, so that anyone who had been to school 
knew Latin. This is why Erasmus wrote his Colloquies, a painless way 
of teaching young people Latin, by bright, amusing conversation. 

It is true we are sometimes told of English translations of parts of the 
New Testament in the times of the Venerable Bede (around A.p. 700) 
or the times of the Lindisfarne interlinear. But these observations are 
made by persons who refuse to distinguish between Anglo-Saxon and 
English. It is enough to say that the Anglo-Saxon period in England 
reached down to A.D. 1100, and it has been pointed out that Anglo-Saxon 
is more difficult for an Englishman to understand than French. It is in 
short another language, and to continue to talk of it as though it was 
“English” is misguided and misleading. 

It was the great Erasmus who first uttered the call for modern versions 
of the Bible. When he produced the first published text of the Greek Test- 
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ament in 1516, he said in his Preface, “I totally disagree with those who 
are unwilling that the sacred scriptures, translated into the vulgar tongue, 
should be read by private individuals, as if Christ had taught such subtle 
doctrines that they can with difficulty be understood by a very few theolo- 
gians, or as if the strength of the Christian religion lay in men’s ignorance 
of it. I would wish all women even, to read the gospel and the epistles 
of Paul. Would that they were translated into all languages, so that not 
only Scotch and Irish but Turks and Saracens might be able to read and 
know them.” 

In the University of Chicago copy of this edition (1516) a fine old 
hand has written in the margin opposite these lines, the word “Lutheran- 
izat,” meaning of course, “he is a heretic.” But I think it must have been 
this clarion call of Erasmus that roused Luther in Germany and Tyndale 
in England to make their translations from the Greek directly into the 
familiar speech of their times. Erasmus hoped “that the ploughman 
might sing parts of them at his plough, and the weaver at his shuttle, and 
that the traveller might beguile with their narrative the weariness of 
his way.” 

Earlier German and English translations there had indeed been. 
Somewhere in Bohemia, probably in the fourteenth century, the Latin 
Vulgate Bible was translated into German. This Bible was printed in 
Strassburg in 1466, and eighteen other printings had appeared before 
Luther’s Bible, based directly on the Hebrew and Greek originals, made 
its appearance in 1534. 

In England, John Wyclif, the great Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
with the aid of his pupil John Hereford, in 1382 completed a translation 
of the Latin Vulgate into the English of his day, and a revision of this by 
his friend John Purvey, in 1388, had an even wider influence. But there 
was no printing then to popularize such a work, and the influence of the 
church was strongly against it. The wonder is that both works survived 
in as many manuscripts as they did. They were carried about England 
by the Lollards and read in English kitchens and firesides to humble 
people who had no schooling and so could not understand the Bible as 
it was read to them in church. 

But Luther and Tyndale were scholars as well as believers and they 
felt that the New Testament must be translated not from the authorized 
Vulgate but from the original Greek. The study of Greek, so long neg- 
lected and even forgotten, was just coming to the front in England, in 
the face of strong opposition. Erasmus had taken it up about 1500, and 
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was much interested in the light it threw on interpretation. Thus where 
in the Psalms (51:3), the Vulgate read Peccatum meum contra me est 
semper, the Septuagint Greek read, “My sin is ever before me.” Erasmus 
had tried his hand at Hebrew, but without much success. But when he 
published the Greek New Testament, in 1516, he put not only the Latin 
Vulgate text in a parallel column, but a new Latin translation of his own, 
side by side with it. This Latin version of Erasmus was destined to have 
a wide influence. 

The call of Erasmus for a popular understanding of the New Testa- 
ment was echoed by Tyndale. He said once in conversation with a priest, 
“If God spare my life, ere many years I will cause a boy that driveth the 
plough shall know more of the scriptures than thou doest!” And he 
once wrote that he had “perceived by experience how that it was im- 
possible to stablish the lay people in any truth, except the scripture were 
plainly laid before their eyes in their mother tongue, . . . which thing 
only,” he added, “moved me to translate the New Testament.” 

Luther brought out his German New Testament in 1521, following 
it with his Old Testament from the Hebrew, in four parts, and then the 
Apocrypha in 1534; the whole Bible, Old Testament, Apocrypha, and 
New Testament, appearing in that year. Tyndale thus had the benefit 
of Luther’s work in making his own translation which appeared in 1525. 
The storm of opposition it encountered was such that only one copy of 
that first edition has survived, in the Baptist College in Bristol, England, 
from which it was carefully reproduced in facsimile by Francis Fry, in 
1862. 

The church had refused to help Tyndale in this enterprise; it was a 
company of English business men that financed him while he made his 
translation. His was no authorized version; quite the opposite. It was 
condemned and publicly burned in London. And yet it was smuggled 
in and widely read. He went on to do the Old Testament too, and had 
published only the Pentateuch and Jonah but had translated the Hebrew 
Old Testament through Chronicles, when he was cruelly executed, in 
1536, a martyr to his zeal for his great cause. 

Tyndale’s version of the New Testament strongly colored all the most 
important revisions of it for almost four hundred years, certainly to and 
including the American Standard Version of 1901. It has been figured 
that more than ninety percent of the King James Version of 1611 reads 
as Tyndale rendered it in 1525. He thus fixed what we have come to 
call “Bible language” for English-speaking Protestantism beyond any 
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other man, and so to a great extent established our religious vocabulary. 

It was his rendering of Matthew 6:12 which has led to the perplexing 
double form of the Lord’s Prayer. He printed, “Forgeve us oure treas- 
pases, even as we forgeve them which treaspas us.” But Tyndale him- 
self seems to have altered the last four words to “oure treaspacers,” for 
it so appears in the John Rogers Bible of 1537, which embodies Tyndale’s 
own last revision of his New Testament. It was the Great Bible of 15309, 
the first Authorized English Bible, that is the first one that could be read 
in public worship in the churches of England, which correctly retrans- 
lated “Forgeve us oure dettes as we forgeve oure detters.” This must 
have been done by Myles Coverdale, who had produced the first complete 
English Bible in 1535, and now at Cranmer’s request came forward to 
revise the John Rogers Bible for the bishops, and make a more generally 
acceptable version for general church use. The Geneva Bible of 1560, 
the great Puritan revision of the Great Bible, retained substantially this 
translation, as did the Bishops’ of 1568, the second Authorized English 
Bible, and the King James, of 1611, which was the third thus authorized. 
So it comes about that we have two forms of the Lord’s Prayer in use in 
our modern churches, and both given in the Book of Common Prayer, 
one emanating from Tyndale, the other from Coverdale. We are re- 
minded that it is Coverdale’s Psalter taken from his own Bible of 1535, 
and revised by him for the Great Bible of 1539, that still forms the 
Psalter in the Prayer Book of the English and the Episcopal Churches. 

The Great Bible of 1539 was a stately book, fifteen and a half inches 
tall, in bold black letter type, especially designed for lectern use, in an 
age before bifocals. Its chapters were those into which Stephen Langton, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, had divided the text of the Latin 
Vulgate, in Paris, about a.p. 1200. This division has been a great con- 
venience to all students of the Bible, though at some points obviously mis- 
taken. Thus it was clearly a mistake to end the very first chapter with 
the sixth day of creation, and leave the seventh day, which was plainly 
the climax of the six, to form the beginning of the second chapter. The 
twenty-second chapter of Acts actually begins in the middle of a sentence, 
the twenty-first ending with a comma. 

These chapters were not divided into verses, but a capital, A, B, C, D, 
stands in the margin every two, three, four, five, or six inches. Thus the 
reference for the Lord’s Prayer would be Matthew vi, B. This system 
does not appear in Tyndale’s first New Testament, nor in the Gutenberg 
Latin Bible of 1455, as far as I can find, but it does in the Coverdale Bible 
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of 1535, and in all its successors—Rogers, 1537, Taverner, and Great, 
1539, Bishops’, 1568, but not in the Geneva Bible, familiarly known as 
the Breeches Bible, from its reading in Genesis 3:7, “and they sewed 
figtre leaves together, and made them selves breeches.” In that Bible 
for the first time the chapters were divided into verses, such as we know 
so well. 

How had this come about? A few years before, Robert Estienne, better 
known as Stephanus, the Latin form of his name, had been planning a 
concordance of the Greek Testament, and to provide a more exact unit 
of reference, in his fourth edition of the Greek Testament, 1551, he di- 
vided the text into 7,959 verse paragraphs, breaking each chapter into 
the verses that we know. This plan was followed by Whittingham in 
his New Testament, Geneva, 1556, which was the precursor of the Ge- 
neva Bible of 1560. But in the Geneva Bible the verse system was carried 
through the Old Testament and the Apocrypha as well. This was, of 
course, a great convenience for reference, but making each a paragraph 
suggested to most readers that a verse was a unit of truth in itself, quite 
apart from its context. Thus in Colossians 2:21, “Touch not, taste not, 
handle not,” which Paul quotes to condemn, becomes a Christian rule 
of conduct, which is exactly what Paul feared and rebuked. In fact, the 
verse paragraph system of Stephanus and the Geneva Bible made the 
whole Bible seem like a collection of proverbs, each complete and true. 

The worst of it was that it discouraged the coherent, continuous read- 
ing and understanding of the Bible and encouraged the proof-text method 
of using it. It is from this tragic misuse of the Bible, which has minced 
it into morsels, that the modern translators in particular are striving to 
redeem the Bible. It has made of it a mass of Golden Texts, suitable for 
children, instead of the solid food for full-grown men and women it was 
intended to be. 

In 1582, a Catholic scholar, Gregory Martin, then a refugee from Eng- 
land, as the Puritans had been a few years before at Geneva, completed 
an English translation of the Bible from the Latin Vulgate, and his New 
Testament version was published at Rheims where his college was then 
located. His Old Testament translation was not printed until 1609-10, 
years after his death, when it appeared in two volumes, at Douai. This 
first Catholic translation in English was the basis of the Catholic (Douay) 
version through the centuries. 

The long series of Protestant Bibles reached its climax in the King 
James Version of 1611, prepared at the suggestion of the Puritan leader, 
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John Reynolds of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and sponsored by 
King James himself, who was presiding at the conference of all religious 
parties at Hampton Court, in 1604, where it was proposed. The King 
said it should be done by the best-learned of both the universities, and 
a very able group of revisers set about it. When their work was complete 
a smaller committee was set up to bring the Old Testament and the 
New into harmony on such details as proper names, and so forth, but 
they did their work most indifferently, for while the Old Testament 
names of patriarchs and prophets are pretty well Hebraized, in general 
line with the Geneva Bible, for example, Noah, Elijah, Elisha, Isaiah, 
Hosea, and Zechariah, in the New they were not: Noe, Elias, Elissaeus, 
Esaias, Osee, Zacharias, to the great confusion of many readers. 

I used to think of the great Bibles of the sixteenth century as individual 
translations, laboriously carried out by a succession of scholars. But as 
a matter of fact, they are a definite sequence, each resting directly on 
his predecessor or predecessors. Coverdale made full use of Tyndale as 
far as Tyndale had gone in 1535. For the rest, Coverdale was frankly 
dependent on the best German and Latin versions he could find. He 
said so on his title page. He could not handle the “original tongues.” 
Rogers in 1537 had the benefit of Tyndale’s learning through II Chron- 
icles; from that point on he revised Coverdale. Taverner, in 1539, and 
Coverdale again in making the Great Bible of 1539, simply revised 
Rogers. The Geneva of 1560 was a better job of revision, but was based 
on the Great. The Bishops’ of 1568 also rested on the Great. The King 
James was professedly a revision of the Bishops’. It was to be “as little 
altered as the truth of the original will permit.” Its makers were very 
apologetic about their work. In the great Preface, “The Translators 
to the Reader,” written by Myles Smith, afterward Bishop of Gloucester, 
they said, “We never thought from the beginning, that we should need 
to make a new translation, nor yet to make of a bad one a gocd one, ... 
but to make a good one better, or out of many good ones, one principal 
good one, not justly to be excepted against.” 

It is a great pity that this Preface is almost universally omitted by the 
publishers of the King James Version today. The readers of that version 
greatly need it, and if it were presented to them as part of their accepted 
Bible, they would be saved from their chief errors with regard to it, such 
as that it is the “original” English Bible. This impression is so widespread 
as to be almost universal. Another is that it is the Authorized Bible, 
whereas it is the third in a series of Authorized Bibles, that is, Bibles 
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recognized by various churches as accepted for use in public worship. 
Since its day, the Erglish Church, at least the Province of Canterbury, 
has accepted the Revised Version for use in public worship, and the 
Episcopal Church in this country has accepted it and the American 
Standard Version of 1901, as admissible for such use. Most Protestant 
bodies I think leave the question of what version to read in church to 
the individual minister; that it, they have no authorized version. 

But the greatest delusion about the King James Version is that it is 
the sole, unique, divine Bible untouched by human hands. No wonder 
many call it the St. James version! Nothing could shock some earnest, 
pious people more than to learn that it was made by fifty or sixty uni- 
versity professors, by revising half a dozen previous translations. But 
they should never have been left to fall a prey to this illusion. The simple 
straightforward course of including the Preface with the rest of the 
King James Bible would have saved them. I wish the readers of these 
lines would join me in a steady protest against the continued omission 
of the Preface from the King James Version. 


Of course the insertion of the marginal Chronology of Archbishop 
Usher, now completely out of date, is another unpardonable liberty 
taken by its printers with the King James Bible. It never stood in that 
Bible until soon after 1700, when Bishop Lloyd put it into an edition 
he was editing. Nothing now exposes the Bible to such ridicule. The 
enormous mass of cross references that often pack its margins is another 
indignity to which its professed admirers have in modern times been 
exposed. And the crowning one is the cool omission of the Apocrypha, 
forming one-sixth of its contents, from the book. Yet the principal figure 
in the company of the revisers, whom the King later appointed Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, George Abbot, made a decree that anyone who 
published the English Bible without the Apocrypha should be impris- 
oned for one year. Whatever our views of the Apocrypha today, they 
still make an essential contribution to the history and literature of the 
Bible, and it is they and not the Old Testament that introduce to us the 
dramatis personae of the New Testament, angels and demons, Pharisees 
and Sadducees, saints and sinners; these last words did not mean in the 
New Testament what they mean to us today; they had a very special 
and even technical significance, as one did or did not observe the minu- 
tiae of Jewish Law and tradition. And the pious act of Joseph of Ari- 
mathaea takes on new meaning in the light of Tobit’s habit. 
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The King James Bible was the heir of a great tradition of interpreta- 
tion, and it arose in the spacious era of English literature when English 
rose from literary obscurity to the splendors of Shakespeare. Its place 
in English literature is of course secure, and for three centuries it has 
been the basis of most Protestant interpretation. All our minds are full 
of its sonorous periods. I am myself happy in the possession of a first 
printing, the famous Great He Bible, so-called from a misprint in Ruth 
3:15, “and he went into the citie.” This was immediately corrected in 
the next printing to “she went,” and the other reading became the easiest 
mark of a first printing. 

Two hundred years ago, in the very middle of the eighteenth century, 
two events occurred in the learned world of great importance for the 
English Bible. One was the work of Robert Lowth, professor of poetry 
in Oxford, on Hebrew Poetry. His lectures on that subject, between 
1741 and 1744, since pursued and developed, have revealed that one- 
third of the Old Testament is poetry, a thing quite unknown to the 
scholars of King James, who treated it all as prose and printed it as such. 
In fact, the printers of the Bible have hardly yet caught up with Hebrew 
scholars on this highly important fact, yet we read poetry with a very 
different attitude of mind from prose, and instinctively expect the 
printer to indicate to us which it is that lies before us. Indeed the print- 
ing of the poetry of the Bible as poetry may be said to be essential to 
its proper interpretation. 

The other was the production of the great English dictionary, by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, in 1755. Dr. Johnson laid the iron hand of authority 
upon all writers of English from the least to the greatest, not omitting 
the past. He proclaimed the doctrine that there was, in effect, but one 
proper way to spell an English word, and in his dictionary he indicated 
the way. Now in Tyndale’s time there were twelve different ways to 
spell “it,” and of most of them he availed himself. The spelling of King 
James was much less imaginative, but even this version spells the same 
word in various ways: hee, shee, mee, bee, yee, sunne, moone, starre, 
and so forth. 

All this and a number of other matters were remedied in revised edi- 
tions of the King James Version published by Dr. Paris of Cambridge 
in 1762 and by Dr. Blayney of Oxford in 1769. That version had been 
to some extent revised a number of times already; in fact a number of 
changes in spelling and so on had been made in it almost immediately 
after its publication. But now these English scholars undertook to cor- 
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rect and harmonize its spelling, and to rid it of some antique words like 
“sith.” Some points escaped these professors, but Blayney’s edition has 
remained the standard form of the version ever since, unto this day. 
His edition probably differs from that of 1611 in at least 75,000 details. 


The text on which the King James New Testament was based was 
little if at all superior to that of the mediaeval manuscripts of the twelfth 
to the fifteenth centuries on which Erasmus’ Greek text of 1516 and his 
third edition, 1522, had rested; it was that edition, including the inter- 
polated I John 5:7, that Tyndale had used. Erasmus’ one manuscript 
of the Revelation lacked the closing lines, which that indomitable man 
easily supplied by translating the last lines of the Vulgate Latin back 
into Greek! So it came about that there are clauses in the end of the 
King James Revelation that have never been found in any Greek manu- 
script. So closely did these interpreters stick to William Tyndale. 


But a few years after the King James Bible appeared, Cyril Lucar, 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, sent to the King of England the Codex 
Alexandrinus, with a far older text of the Greek Testament than Eng- 
lish learning had known. They had, indeed, at Cambridge Beza’s famous 
manuscript of the Gospels and the Acts, but they made little use of its 
sometimes eccentric text. The Codex Alexandrinus, however, strongly 
affected them. In the light of it, and other ancient texts at Paris, they 
began to produce private versions, to interpret the New Testament 
writings more faithfully for their fellow believers. 


One of these efforts was that of William Whiston, the translator of 
Josephus, but officially professor of mathematics at Cambridge. He 
was in fact the successor of Sir Isaac Newton. He based it on three note- 
worthy uncial manuscripts, and called it The Primitive New Testament. 
It appeared in 1745. Ten years later, John Wesley issued his translation, 
The New Testament, with Notes, “ for plain unlettered men, who under- 
stand only their mother tongue.” Others followed in growing profusion 
all through the following century. They form an almost forgotten chap- 
ter in the history of interpretation. One of them, edited by Alexander 
Campbell from earlier partial translations by George Campbell, Mac- 
Knight and Doddridge, was produced at Buffalo, Virginia, in 1826, and 
was much used by him in founding the Campbellite denomination, the 
Disciples of Christ. Noah Webster in 1833 published a revised King 
James. The Gospels were translated by Andrews Norton in 1855, and 
the whole New Testament by George R. Noyes in 1869. 
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It was Tischendorf’s discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus in 1859, how- 
ever, that brought the knowledge of the better text to a focus and pre- 
cipitated the English Revision of 1881. The Old Testament followed 
in 1885, and a somewhat halting revision of the Apocrypha in 1894. 
These were certainly based on a better text, but their principle of adher- 
ing strictly to a diction at least as old as that of King James sharply con- 
ditioned their usefulness. 

The truth is, the King James Version was already antique when it 
was first published. Its steadfast insistence upon retaining thee, thou, 
thine, and ye, wherever possible, must have been out of line with a day 
when Hamlet could say to Ophelia, 

“T did love you once,” 
and she reply, 

“Indeed, my Lord, you made me believe so.” 

Yet Hamlet was acted as early as 1602, and printed in 1603, the year 
before the King James Version was thought of. 

But if the scores of private translations between 1729 (W. Mace) and 
1897 (Robert D. Weekes) sprang primarily from a desire to implement 
the new discoveries of manuscripts and versions, another kind of manu- 
script discovery set off the latest stage of New Testament translation. It 
was the finding of the Greek papyri. 

It was in 1863 that Lightfoot said to his students in Cambridge that 
if we could only recover letters that ordinary people wrote to each other 
in Greek in New Testament times, they would throw a flood of light 
on the New Testament. There did not seem to be one chance in a 
thousand that such a thing could ever happen, yet the thousandth chance 
came, and as a matter of fact Greek papyrus documents from early Chris- 
tian times were already making their appearance in European museums. 
But it was Grenfell’s finding such a mass of them in the rubbish heaps 
of Oxyrhynchus in 1897 that kindled interest in such remains to a blaze. 
Seventeen volumes have not exhausted that discovery, and it was only 
one of a long series. Years ago I found it possible to locate a dated Greek 
document, now published—deed, receipt, report, contract, or the like— 
from every single year of the first century. And there are many other 
kinds, letters, invitations, marriage contracts, accounts, terminations of 
partnership, wills, any and every kind of business document you can 
think of, and scores of others of which you could never think. And they 
reveal, as Lightfoot anticipated they would, the grammar, vocabulary, 
and diction of the New Testament to a remarkable degree. 
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We mention them here only for the sudden galvanic impulse they 
gave to New Testament translation. For it dawned upon Adolf Deiss- 
mann that this was just the language of the New Testament, and it then 
dawned upon students of the Greek New Testament that if the familiar 
informal style was indeed the style of the Greek Testament, as the papyri 
showed, then perhaps that was the proper style in which to translate it. 
This they began to do. The modern speech versions of the New Testa- 
ment are a direct response to the discovery of the Greek papyri. 

And how they came! Father Spencer’s Four Gospels, in 1898, Chap- 
lain Ballantine’s New Testament as part of The American Bible, in 
1901-1902, the Twentieth Century New Testament, 1901-1904, Wey- 
mouth’s Modern Speech New Testament, 1903—these were the first of 
a hundred such translations, all striving to make the meaning of the New 
Testament plainer to the man who uses and best understands our modern 
spoken tongue. The King James Preface long before had said it aimed 
at making the Bible understood even of the very vulgar—their some- 
what high-hat way of describing the ordinary uneducated man. 

Feeling that the leading translations of this kind were too largely the 
work of British hands—Twentieth Century, Weymouth, Moffatt—to 
reach the American reader with complete success, I set forth an Ameri- 
can translation, in 1923, and was amazed at the storm of condemnation 
it incurred. Not from my colleagues, or the clergy, but from newspaper 
editors all over the country, who had not noticed what had been going 
on, and really thought nothing of significance had been learned about 
the Bible since the King James Bible had made its appearance three cen- 
turies before. It was plain that we biblical scholars had failed to keep 
the public informed of the plain facts about the history of the English 
Bible. It was necessary to put on a somewhat energetic campaign of 
popular lectures on that forgotten story, from the days of Wyclif and 
Tyndale to the modern movement for popular speech translations. Clubs, 
churches, and colleges welcomed this presentation, which it was pos- 
sible to supplement with articles in hospitable journals like the Atlantic 
Monthly. Of course scholars almost without exception gave it their 
support. 

That the new approach to the problem of New Testament transla- 
tion has won its victory is becoming clearer from day to day. The Amer- 
ican Catholic revision of 1941 has abandoned “ye” and the antique forms 
of the third person singular, and the newspapers of August 1948 state 
that the new revised Catholic Old Testament will in general abandon 
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“thee” and “thou.” The New Testament in Basic English (1941) has 
done both, as has the Revised Standard Version of the American Stand- 
ard Bible Committee, 1946. The public is no longer shocked at the sight 
of New Testaments without ye, thee, thou, and thine on every page. 

The effect is, of course, to take out of the New Testament the stiff- 
ness and archaisms that used to mask its drive and vigor, and even its 
meaning, and bring back to it the simplicity and force that so strongly 
characterized it in the days when it was written. Many of us deplore 
the fact that the Bible seems to be less and less read in church services 
in which, in the second century, it formed the principal feature. The 
obscurity of its traditional language has been in no small measure the 
cause of this. More and more it is being read in modern versions, free 
from the antique literalism of the sixteenth and seventeenth century. 

And this is certainly in line with the best ideals of scholars and men 
of letters in other fields. Robert Louis Stevenson once said, speaking of 
the New Testament, and especially of the Gospel of Matthew, “I be- 
lieve it would startle and move anyone if they could make a certain 
effort of imagination and read it freshly, like a book, not droningly and 
dully, like a portion of the Bible.” And Benjamin Jowett, another Mas- 
ter of Balliol College, Oxford, and himself the great translator of Plato, 
said, “If translations are intended not for the scholar but for the general 
reader their worst fault will be that they sacrifice the greatest effect and 
meaning to over-precise rendering of words and forms of speech.” 

It is interesting to follow some great doctrinal word like atonement, 
on its way through the centuries of the English versions. Wyclif, in 1382, 
in Romans 5:11, translating the Latin reconciliationem of the Vulgate, 
made it “recounseylynge.” Tyndale, translating the Greek word xarah\ay7 
in 1525, made it “attonment.” This was repeated by Coverdale in 1535, 
Rogers in 1537, and the Great Bible in 1539. Whittingham in 1557 and 
the Geneva in 1560 made it “atonement,” and were followed in this by 
the Bishops’, 1568, and King James, 1611. 

The Rheims New Testament of 1582, however, translating the Latin, 
rendered reconciliationem “reconciliation.” John Wesley, 1755, working 
from the Greek reached the same conclusion, and translated xarad\ay7 
“reconciliation.” This course was followed by Campbell, 1826, Ander- 
son, 1864, Noyes, 1869, English Revised, 1881, Ballentine, 1902, Ameri- 
can Standard, 1901, Weymouth, 1903, Twentieth Century, 1904, Wor- 
rell, 1904, Moffatt, 1913, American, 1924, Riverside, 1923, Spencer, 
1937, Catholic Revised, 1941, Knox, 1944, Revised Standard, 1946, 
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Phillips, 1948. This rendering of the Greek xaraddayq has the general 
support of modern lexicons, Souter, 1916, Abbott-Smith, 1922, Liddell- 
Scott-Jones, 1940. Sanday in his volume on Romans (International 
Critical Commentary) in 1895 adopted it. It should be added that some 
translators prefix “the,” some “our,” and others let the word “reconcili- 
ation” stand unmodified. 

The Vulgate’s poenitentiam agite in Matthew 3:2, Wyclif (1382) 
translated “Do yee penaunce,” and this was virtually repeated by the 
Rheims New Testament of 1582, “Doe penance.” This is generally used 
in both Wyclif and the Rheims where the Greek has peravoeire which 
Luther translated in Matthew 3:2 “Thut busse,” and Tyndale, 1525, 
“Repent.” This rendering of the Greek word has generally prevailed 
in the Protestant versions, authorized and private, to the present day, 
and on the Catholic side Father Spencer (1937), the new Catholic re- 
vised New Testament (1941), and Ronald Knox (1944) also employ it. 

A more objective example of shift in interpretation is found in Luke 
6:16, where ‘Iovéas "IaxwBov is listed among the apostles. The Vulgate 
Latin read Iudam Iacobi, which Wyclif translated “Judas of James”; 
Gregory Martin, in the Rheims edition, 1582, translated it “Iude of 
Iames.” Father Spencer translates “Jude the brother of James,” which 
is also the reading of the Catholic revised, 1941, and Ronald Knox, 1944. 

The history of the phrase in translations from the Greek is of remark- 
able interest. Luther (1521) translated “Judam Facobs Sohn.” Simi- 
larly Tyndale, 1525, read “Judas James sonne.” This was followed by 
Coverdale, Rogers, and the Great Bible. But the Geneva scholars thought 
they knew better, and Whittingham in 1557 printed “Iudas Iames 
brother.” This reappears in the Geneva Bible of 1560, and in the Bishops’ 
of 1568. Beza in his Latin translation of that period read Iudam Iacobi 
fratrem, and probably his great authority lay behind Whittingham and 
the Geneva. 

The King James followed this line, elaborating it slightly: “Iudas 
the brother of Iames,” appealing in the margin to Jude 1, where the 
word “brother” is actually present in the Greek. But in modern times 
private translators have been swinging away from this Genevan improve- 
ment back to Luther and Tyndale. I do not know precisely where this 
tendency in translation first reappears; it certainly escaped Campbell, 
Andrews Norton, Anderson, and Noyes. But it appears unmistakably 
in the English Revised Version, 1881: “Judas the son of James.” It 
appears also in the American Standard Version, 1901, and in the Re- 
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vised Standard, 1946. Among private translators of the modern school 
it certainly prevails: Rotherham, Ballentine, Twentieth Century, Fen- 
ton, Worrell, Moffatt, Riverside, American, and others; so also Plummer, 
in his volume on the Gospel of Luke (International Critical Commen- 
tary), and Montefiore, in his Commentary on the Synoptic Gospels, at 
least in the second edition, 1927. But Spencer, 1937, and Ronald Knox, 
1944, still cling to “the brother of James.” 

But the Greek papyri in the past fifty years have brought overwhelm- 
ing support to the reading of Luther and Tyndale. Of course Beza and 
the Genevans did not have them, as we do. The bare genitive is the 
regular, ordinary way of expressing the paternal relation. It would be 
easy to assemble hundreds and even thousands of instances of it from 
published Greek papyrus documents. I have a papyrus boat ticket of 
the second century in which it occurs twice in four lines. 

The story of translation is in a very real sense the history of interpre- 
tation. Translator means interpreter, épynvedbs, épunverrns. For Western 
Europe and the western world the translator was the first interpreter 
of scripture. His work was basic, as Tyndale saw and said. Many things 
the commentator can evade, the translator cannot escape; as James 
Moffatt bluntly said of him, “He must come down on one side of the 
fence or on the other.” The modern speech translations have in large 
measure taken the place of the commentaries, and of course they are 
not liable to the commentator’s atomistic peril; they must produce a 
coherent whole. 

And how much they have done for Paul! Many people soberly say 
they can understand the Gospels in the old versions, and as for Paul, no 
one can understand him! I have seen these words in print. But the 
chief difficulty with Paul was the fault of his translators. They did not 
take the time and the trouble to understand him, for he is certainly not 
easy in Greek to understand. There is no doubt that large areas of the 
New Testament which were practically blacked out for the general 
English reader, have by the modern translations been recovered for the 
uses of religion. 

They recall us, too, to the coherent meaning of what they offer. The 
older versions seldom achieved this or attempted it. So we gain from 
them principally a great verse here and there, and are satisfied. But it 
was for their coherent appeal or argument that these New Testament 
books were chiefly written, as Stevenson saw. It is interesting that the 
present Bishop of London a few years ago made a new and very modern 
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translation of the New Testament Epistles to encourage people to read 
them coherently as wholes, not just piecemeal. This is of course the 
grownup way to read any book, and certainly the “books” of the New 
Testament, the average length of which is not greater than that of a 
modern magazine article. 

This above all—the making of modern-speech translations must go 
on. Only in this way can the English New Testament be kept abreast 
of modern advances in grammar, lexicography, history, theology, and 
archaeology as they apply to the New Testament. They are the channel 
through which new light on the New Testament can most naturally and 
effectively be communicated to its readers. For the New Testament 
is no Christian Book of the Dead; it is a living and transforming force, 
an abiding voice, in short, the Word of God. 








STUDIA BIBLICA 





V. The Book of Exodus 


by E.E. FLACK 


In his Yale Lectures Dr. John Henry Jowett gives ministers some ex- 
cellent advice on how to study Scripture. Says he, “I would urge upon 
all young preachers, amid all their other reading, to be always engaged 
in the comprehensive study of some one book of the Bible. Let that book 
be studied with all the strenuous mental habits of a man’s student days. 
Let him put into it the deliberate diligence, the painstaking care, the 
steady persistence with which he prepared for exacting examinations, 
and let him assign a part of every day to attaining perfect mastery over 
it.”! This suggestion is applicable not only to preachers, but also to 
students in colleges and seminaries, teachers in Bible schools, lay leaders 
in the churches, and, in fact, to all who would acquire a thorough knowIl- 
edge of God’s Word. 

With ti:is thought in mind, we focus attention in this article on the 
Book of Exodus in the interest of examining its contents and ascertain- 
ing how best to study it.’ 

Exodus is undoubtedly the most significant book dealing with the 
birth of a nation that has ever been compiled. The title does not ade- 
quately describe its contents. In accordance with the custom of naming 
books after the first word or words, the Jews called the book w*elleh 
sh*moth, “and these are the names,” or simply sh*moth, “names.” 
Though commonly called “The Second Book of Moses,” it appears as 
“Exodus” in the Septuagint and the Vulgate in reference to the major 
historical event set forth in the writing. However, the work involves far 
more than a mere description of the departure of the Hebrews from 
Egypt. In reality, it is the book of Israel, its early history, covenant, 





1. The Preacher: His Life and Work (New York: R. R. Smith, 1930), pp. 119 f. 
2. See the excellent article on “The Book of Genesis” by Donald G. Miller in Interpretation, 
January, 1948, pp. 76-89. 
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constitution, and cultus. Its forty fascinating chapters carry the account 
of Israel’s suffering in Egypt (Chap. 1); the coming and commission- 
ing of a deliverer in the person of Moses (Chaps. 2-6) ; the plagues sent 
by God and the institution of the Passover (Chaps. 7-12) ; the departure 
of Israel from Egypt and journey to Sinai (Chaps. 13-18) ; the giving 
and ratification of the law (Chaps. 19-24) ; the plan of the tabernacle 
(Chaps. 25-31); apostasy and renewal of Israel (Chaps. 32-34) ; and 
the construction of the tabernacle (Chaps. 35-40). Otherwise stated, 
the book embraces, in graphic survey, history—the record of Israel’s 
experiences in and escape from Egypt; biography—the life and work 
of Moses; law—the Decalogue and the Covenant Code; sociology— 
the patterns of primitive Hebrew social life as reflected in the legisla- 
tion; and religion—the revelation of God, his covenant with and consti- 
tution for Israel. 

Now, how shall we approach this rich and varied mine of historic 
materials? What lines of investigation will best insure a mastery of its 
message? What is the object of such intensive study? Of course, it is 
impossible in the space allotted to present an exhaustive treatment. Suf- 
fice it to indicate briefly the approach to the book, certain leading lines 
of investigation to guide the student, and some of the goals to be 
achieved in such an undertaking. 


THE APPROACH 


It is frequently suggested that a book of the Bible should be studied 
just as any other book, with the same tools and the same techniques. 
This is quite proper, humanly speaking, for the Bible, like any other 
book, yields itself to historical and literary analysis. However, between 
the Bible and other books appear fundamental differences, which should 
be carefully noted. 

1. Recognize Scripture as the record of revelation. Paradoxically, the 
Bible is wholly human, wholly divine. It breathes the atmosphere of 
all ancient literary remains, expressed in idioms of language, anthropo- 
morphic forms, and primitive social patterns; yet, at the same time, it 
is theopneustos, God-breathed (II Tim. 3:16). It carries a divine au- 
thority which may not properly be posited of other writings. God has 
acted in history in a redemptive process and has left us in Scripture an 
account of his action. His initiative is manifest in both deed and docu- 
ment. It is not necessary to attempt to distinguish sharply between reve- 
lation in history and revelation in Scripture. God in history is disclosed 
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in Scripture. This revelation, however, is not static, but dynamic: “the 
Word of God is living” (Heb. 4:12). In Scripture we meet a Deus 
loquens, a God who has spoken, is speaking now, and will continue to 
speak in ages to come. However mysterious the method of revelation, 
the fact makes Scripture unique. 


But, you ask, is this not a partisan approach? Is this not introducing 
a purely subjective note rather than examining the materials with an 
open mind? Let it be said in answer that faith is required properly to 
appreciate a book of the Bible. As Dr. Gustaf Aulén has said, “Divine 
revelation and faith are certified as being two corresponding concepts. 
On the one hand, faith has its origin and nourishment in revelation, and 
on the other, revelation is discerned and recognized only by the eye of 
faith.” When the student approaches Scripture believing that it is in 
reality a “thus saith the Lord,” he looks beyond the narration of events 
to discern its eternal truths. 


Applied to Exodus, this means that it is not merely the history of the 
origin of the Hebrews, however fascinating the story; it is the account 
of God’s providential dealings with his people, with whom he entered 
into covenant relation. It reveals his concern for the promises which 
he made with the fathers (cf. Gen. 12: 1-3) ; his assurance of assistance 
through trials and vicissitudes; his power to deliver his people from the 
hands of oppressors; his guidance through devious ways; and the cer- 
tification of his faithfulness in Israel’s constitution. Just as Moses dis- 
covered, on approaching the burning bush, that the place whereon he 
stood was holy ground (Exod. 3:5), so also the student of that sacred 
story must have respect for the presence of God in the revelation of his 
Word. Not in Exodus only, but in the whole of Scripture God is saying, 
“T am that I am” (3:14). 


2. Note also the religious motif. This, to be sure, inheres in the con- 
cept of revelation. However, it needs to be clearly indicated that the 
writers of Scripture, whose meaning we seek to ascertain, set forth not 
simply the primitive patterns of history, biography, and social life, but 
purposive presentations of redemptive processes. Apart from its under- 
lying motif Scripture cannot be properly appreciated. In examining a 
book of the Bible one should ask: What is the real message which the 
writer seeks to convey? What is the theme which he seeks to unfold? 
What is his aim in setting forth his accounts? 





3. The Faith of the Christian Church (Philadelphia: The Muhlenberg Press, 1948), p. 29. 
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On examination Exodus is seen to be the product of the Hebrew mind, 
which has a distinct Weltanschauung: it regards the world from God’s 
point of view. Everything has religious relevance. The plagues of Egypt 
may have appeared in natural sequence—floods, frogs, lice, flies, dis- 
ease, darkness, and death (Exod. 7-12)—but that is not the approach 
presented: they are miracles of God’s power. He commands and it is 
accomplished. The Passover may have been simply a family feast of a 
pastoral people, but it came to have profound religious significance for 
Israel (Chap. 12). The crossing of the Red Sea may have been timed 
with the tides, but that is not the tenor of the tale: it is the miraculous 
intervention of God. “I will sing unto Jehovah, for he hath triumphed 
gloriously: the horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea” (Exod. 
15:1). The caravans may have been guided by the simple signals of 
pioneers, but the record states that it was God who led Israel by means 
of “the pillar of the cloud by day, and the pillar of the fire by night” 
(Exod. 13:22). The food of the desert may have been some form of 
lichen, but for Israel it was manna sent down from heaven (Exod. 
16:15 f.). The crystallization of Hebrew legislation may have come 
gradually out of customary procedures against the background of ante- 
cedent codes, such as that of Hammurabi (c. 1700 B.c.), which was 
operative in the area centuries before Moses, but the account transcends 
the secondary causes: Moses received the law on tables of stone, “written 
with the finger of God” (Exod. 31-18). All the way through the narra- 
tive the motivation is religious. This must be clearly understood. ° 

3. Observe, likewise, the narrative’s relationships. These are not mere- 
ly literary, though numerous sources—in poetry, precept, and prose— 
are discernible in the text of the Pentateuch. And the making of literary 
analyses of biblical materials is truly instructive. But inherent in the 
different documents which go to make up the text as it now stands lies 
a profound unity. Just as a passage of Scripture may not properly be 
torn out of its context, so also a book should not be held in isolation. The 
materials of Exodus, therefore, should be compared with all that pre- 
cedes in Genesis and with all that follows in remaining books of the 
Pentateuch, and, in fact, with the whole of Scripture. The concepts of 
one biblical book have their complements in others. Every great scrip- 
tural truth is trunkline: it connects with tributaries in the unity of the 
whole. 

Accordingly, the idea of God in Exodus, for example, should be 
viewed in the light of the teachings of the prophets and psalmists, of 
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Christ and of Paul. Compare the Decalogue with the Sermon on the 
Mount; the Covenant Code, with the Deuteronomic and the Priestly; 
the perfect pattern of the tabernacle, with the vision of Ezekiel (Chaps. 
40-48) and the portrayal of the New Jerusalem in the Apocalypse of 
John (Chaps. 21 f.). By such comparisons one sees that Israel’s bond- 
age in Egypt became the historic symbol of the bondage of sin; Israel’s 
deliverance the symbol of redemption through divine grace. The sacri- 
ficial lamb prefigured the sacrifice of the Lamb of God. The old cove- 
nant eventually gave place to the new. When the Israelites were in the 
desert (Exod. 17:6), “they drank of that spiritual Rock that followed 
them: and that Rock was Christ” (I Cor. 10:4). Thus under the prin- 
ciple of the analogy of Scripture and of faith all the concepts of Old 
Testament truth, such as the ideas of God, man, sin, sacrifice, salva- 
tion, eternal life, converge in Christ. So no one can fully appreciate the 
patterns and promises of Exodus who does not envision their comple- 
ment and fulfillment in New Testament truth. 

Written as revealed truth, produced for a religious purpose, and con- 
nected with the whole of the history of redemption, Exodus stands as a 
mine of truth to be investigated. What lines of study lend themselves 
most readily to this purpose? In this brief treatment we shall limit dis- 
cussion to seven particular areas. 


MaAIN LINES OF INVESTIGATION 


1. Authorship and literary structure. 


That Exodus shows marks of compilation at the hands of expert edi- 
tors is clear to almost every student. The simple tradition that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch, which was handed down through the centuries 
in non-critical credulity, left many phases of the literary structure ob- 
scure. But, on the other hand, it does violence to both Scripture and 
faith to attempt to define dogmatically the different documents which 
critics have presumed to discover in the text of the Pentateuch or Hexa- 
teuch, without affording some understanding of the processes pointing 
to such conclusions. 

At a certain conference of theologians some years ago a discussion 
arose as to the treatment of Higher Criticism in the theological semi- 
nary. Four different points of view were expressed: 1) that the docu- 
mentary hypothesis has become so complex and disturbing that imma- 
ture seminarians should not be exposed to its sinister implications; 
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2) that since only a very few specialists know thoroughly the intricacies 
of the theory, it is futile to attempt to master its details in a course 
in Old Testament Introduction; 3) that it is sufficient for students to 
know that the majority of Old Testament scholars today deal with the 
Pentateuch in terms of four major documents, designated and charac- 
terized as J, the Judean source; E, the Ephraimitic tradition; D, the 
Deuteronomic; and P, the Priestly; and 4) that no superficial treat- 
ment could be satisfactory, but that the history of criticism should be 
introduced as a means of clarifying the processes which have led to 
present-day conclusions. 

It is certainly true that without some knowledge of the history of 
Pentateuchal criticism the student is readily lost in a maze of literary 
complexities. It would be well, therefore, in examining the book of Exo- 
dus, to pursue this line of investigation with an open mind.* 

In a study of the history of Old Testament criticism it is observed 
that the first extensive analytical criticism of the Pentateuch was made 
by Benedict Spinoza in his famous Tractatus, published in 1670. Advanc- 
ing many arguments to disprove the theory of Mosaic authorship, he 
opened wide the doors to much destructive criticism in succeeding dec- 
ades. In the following century, Jean Astruc, a French physician, called 
attention in his notable Conjectures, published in 1753, to the appear- 
ance of different divine names, Elohim and Jehovah, in particular sec- 
tions of Genesis, concluding that different documents are thus involved 
in the text. Johann Gottfried Eichhorn (1752-1827), known as “the 
founder of modern biblical criticism,” in his three-volume Introduction 





4. The reader is referred to the following authors who have published materials on Old Testa- 
ment Introduction or the Literature of the Old Testament: E. Kénig, Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament (Bonn, 1893); W. H. Green, General Introduction to the Old Testament (2 Vols.; 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898-1899) ; C. H. Cornill, Introduction to the Canonical 
Books of the Old Testament, trans. from the 5th German ed. by G. H. Box (New York: G. P. 
Putnam, 1907); J. H. Raven, Old Testament Introduction (2nd ed.; New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1910) ; G. R. Driver, An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1914); H. Creelman, An Introduction to the Old Testament 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1917); G. B. Gray, A Critical Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment (and ed.; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1919); J. Meinhold, Einfiihrung in das 
Alte Testament (3rd ed.; Giessen, 1919); J. A. Bewer, The Literature of the Old Testament 
(grd ed.; New York: Columbia University Press, 1933); J. E. McFadyen, An Introduction 
to the Old Testament (3rd ed.; New York: A. C. Armstrong and Son, 1933); O. Eissfeldt, 
Einleitung in das Alte Testament (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1934); W. Moller, Einleitung in 
das Alte Testament (Zwickau, 1934) ; W. O. E. Oesterley and T. H. Robinson, An Introduction 
to the Books of the Old Testament (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1934) ; E. Sellin, Einlei- 
tung in das Alte Testament (7th ed.; Leipzig, 1935); R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old 
Testament (New York: Harper and Bros., 1941); and S. A. Cartledge, A Conservative Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1943). D. G. 
Miller has listed numerous works on Old Testament Introduction in his article on “The Book 
of Genesis,” Interpretation, January, 1948, pp. 83-89. 
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to the Old Testament, published in 1780-1783, noted, in addition to 
the divine names, other peculiarities in the text of the Pentateuch. Thus 
the way was paved for speculative inquiry along these lines. To this 
philosophy, philology, and historical research made large contributions. 
Among the major critics who contributed to the crystallization of the 
documentary hypothesis were: Wilhelm de Wette (1780-1849), who 
posited a late and independent date (621 B.c.) for Deuteronomy, or D; 
Johann Vatke (1806-1882), a late origin of the Levitical laws in P; 
Abraham Kuenen (1828-1891), further distinctions in the documents; 
and Julius Wellhausen (1844-1918), who applied the evolutionary theory 
to the whole of the Old Testament. In Wellhausen the more radical 
criticism reached its zenith. Conservative thought, represented by such 
men as Hengstenberg, Haevernick, Keil, Kurtz, Franz Delitzsch, and 
von Oehler, kept nineteenth century criticism in balance. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century three schools of criticism, 
the advanced, the mediating, and the conservative, struggled over the 
dates and divisions of the chief documents J, E, D, and P. The appear- 
ance of numerous works on Old Testament Introduction served to popu- 
larize the critical hypothesis and to precipitate in America the contro- 
versy between Fundamentalism and Modernism. 


With the advances made in the field of archaeology, which confirmed 
the existence of vast ancient literary remains, came a reaction against 
the late dating of all materials handed down under the name of Moses. 
Such discoveries as the Code of Hammurabi and the Ras Shamra in- 
scriptions, antecedent to Moses, gave added support to the contention 
that the Mosaic element in the Pentateuch is rather large. Today appre- 
ciation of the existence of early materials is increasingly felt. Eissfeldt, 
for example, notes an older lay source, L’; Morgenstern, a Kenite source, 
K°; and Pfeiffer, a non-Israelite source, S (from the South or Seir).’ 

In general, criticism deals with three major sources in Exodus, J, E, 
and P, the respective materials of which are listed in various works on 
Old Testament Introduction. The student will do well to make his own 
analysis of these sources. In referring to the different documents the 
editors of a recently issued commentary, who collaborated in the prepa- 
ration of the commentary on Exodus, adopted the plan of making use 





5. Einleitung in das Alte Testament (Tubingen, 1934), pp. 217 ff. 

6. “The Oldest Document in the Hexateuch,” Hebrew Union College Annual, IV, 1927, 
pp. 1-138. 

7. Introduction to the Old Testament (New York: Harper and Bros., 1941), pp. 159 ff. 
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of quotation marks, “J,” “E,” and “P,” thereby indicating an objective 
treatment of designated sources not universally accepted.® 

The student who is able to use with facility the ancient languages 
will find it profitable to study the sources in the original.° 


2. History and geography. 


Much has been written on the history of the Hebrews.” Exodus, of 
course, is a major source. It begins with the historical account of the 
sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt and their oppression at the hands of 
cruel taskmasters (Chap. 1). It follows their experiences under the 
leadership of Moses in their departure from Egypt and journey to Sinai. 
The history of Israel, in reality, begins with the departure from Egypt. 
While the earlier accounts in Genesis bear a relation to Babylonian life 
and thought, those of Exodus refer specifically to Egypt and Arabia. 
A study of Exodus, therefore, involves also some appreciation of these 
areas. The fertile Nile valley was one of the earliest cradles of civili- 
zation. Already in the fourth millenium B.c. there developed a strong 
political entity centering at Memphis in Lower Egypt. The Fourth 
Dynasty is known as the period of the great pyramids. The Middle 
Empire lasted from c. 2375 to 1580, when the new empire of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty began, with the capital at Thebes. The Hebrews 
doubtless came into Goshen under the Hyksos and flourished there for 
centuries prior to the appearance of the native king “who knew not 
Joseph” (Exod. 1:8). How much of the language, customs, ethics, and 
religion the Hebrews absorbed from the Egyptians it is impossible to 
say. Suffice it to indicate that there are numerous evidences of Egyptian 
influences in Exodus. Many personal names, such as that of Moses, 
are of Egyptian origin.” 





8. Old Testament Commentary, Alleman and Flack (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1948), 
Pp. 207-244. 

9. The best Hebrew text is Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica, 3rd ed., edited by A. Alt and O. Eiss- 
feldt (Stuttgart, 1937). The Greek text appears in Septuaginta, edited by A. Rahlfs (Stuttgart, 
1935). 

10. Among the numerous works on the History of Israel or Old Testament History are: 
E. Renan, History of the People of Israel (5 Vols.; Boston: Roberts Bros., 1889-1895) ; R. Kit- 
tel, A History of the Hebrews (2 Vols.; London: Williams and Norgate, 1896); C. F. Kent, 
A History of the Hebrew People (2 Vols.; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898-1899) ; 
H. P. Smith, Old Testament History (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903); W. O. E. 
Oesterley and T. H. Robinson, A History of Israel (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1932) ; 
A. Lods, Israel (New York: Knopf, 1932). 

11. See W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1940). 
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Of significance also is the relation of the Hebrews to the Midianites 
or Kenites. It was among them that Moses sought refuge in his flight 
from Egypt. From this tribe he took a wife and accepted the counsel 
of Jethro, his father-in-law (Exod. 18:1 ff.). It is quite possible, as 
many scholars contend, that even the name Jehovah, or Yahweh, was 
adopted from this source (cf. Exod. 6:3). At any rate, the Midianites 
made no small contribution to Hebrew thought.” 

It should be quite unnecessary to encourage students of Exodus to 
make good use of maps to enable them to follow clearly the course of 
the Hebrews across its pages in their flight from Egypt and journey to 
Mt. Sinai. Observing them as they are located in the land of Goshen 
in the Eastern Delta of the Nile, one notes their course in flight from 
Succoth across the Papyrus Marsh and thence southward on the east side 
of the Gulf of Suez to the Wilderness of Sin and thence to Mt. Sinai. 
While not all places mentioned have been definitely identified by archae- 
ologists, nevertheless the general southern route taken in the Exodus from 
Egypt seems to satisfy the description.” 


3. Biography. 


It is in the Book of Exodus particularly that we read the fascinating 
account of the life and work of Moses. We note his background, birth, 
and boyhood (Exod. 2:1-10); his refusal to be called the son of the 
Pharaoh’s daughter, “choosing rather to share ill treatment with the 
people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season” (Exod. 
2:11-14; Heb. 11: 23-28; cf. Acts 7:24 ff.) ; his long residence in Midian 
(Exod. 2:15); his romance (Exod. 2:16-22) ; commission (Exod. 3: 
1-22); response (Exod. 4:1-23); conflict with the Pharaoh (Chaps. 
5-12); institution of the Passover (Chap. 12); deliverance of the 
Israelites from Egypt and their guidance to Sinai (Chaps. 13-18), 
where he gave them the law, organized them into a community, and 
instituted worship (Chaps. 35-40). 

Adding to this primary account the further references to Moses in 
other portions of the Pentateuch, Joshua, the Psalms, Prophets, and the 
New Testament, one finds projected one of the most influential charac- 





12. See J. A. Montgomery, Arabia and the Bible (Philadelphia: The University of Pennsyl- 
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ters of all history. Moses is the common denominator for all the fractions 
of early Hebrew history, law, and religion, for it is through him that 
the early fluid traditions were crystallized. It is little wonder that tra- 
dition has ascribed the whole Pentateuch to him. That he was a writer 
is repeatedly stated (Exod. 17:34 34:27; 39:30). Equipped with su- 
perior training, he contributed no small part to the preservation of the 
traditions of Israel. A writer, statesman, prophet, lawgiver, and religious 
leader, he held a unique place in Hebrew history. Many legends are 
linked with his name."* 

Although seventeenth century rationalists questioned the historicity 
of Moses, more recent investigations, particularly the literary and ar- 
chaeological, have made his portrait increasingly clear. Even the more 
advanced critics, such as Renan,’ Wellhausen,and Cornill,!” admitted 
the general veracity of the records. The life of Moses, one of the great- 
est characters of all time, offers the student many significant lessons. 


4. Archaeology. 


Research and excavations in modern times have thrown considerable 
light on the Book of Exodus. Among discoveries made by the University 
of Pennsylvania Museum at Beth-shan, for example is a stele of Rameses 
II, which makes reference to the town of Raamses, which the Israelites 
are said to have helped to build through their labors (Exod. 1:11). 
This is no doubt the Egyptian Tanis. Pithom has now been located at 
Tell Retabeh; Succoth (Exod. 12:37), at Tell el-Maskhutah; Pihahi- 
roth (Exod. 14:2), as the Egyptian Pi-hathor, near Tanis; “the sea” 
(Exod. 14:2 ff.), the Papyrus Marsh referred to in an Egyptian docu- 
ment of the thirteenth century.” 

Archaeology has enabled us to trace with more or less accuracy the 
southern course of the Israelites in their flight from Egypt and also to 
recognize many of the places listed in the course of the wanderings of 
Israel in the wilderness (cf. Num. 33). Although Mt. Sinai has not been 
definitely agreed upon, the traditional site carries most weight. 

Of particular significance is the new light shed on Hebrew legislation 
by the discovery of antecedent Sumerian, Babylonian, and Hittite laws. 





14. Cf. Edmond Fleg, The Life of Moses (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1928). 

15. Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 161. 

16. Prolegomena to the History of Israel (Einburgh: A. and C. Black, 1885), pp. 429 f. 

17. History of the People of Israel (Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., n.d.), pp. 41-43. 

18. See W. F. Albright, “The Old Testament and Archaeology” in Old Testament Commen- 
tary, by Alleman and Flack (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1948), pp. 134-170. 
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The Code of Hammurabi (discovered in 1901), antedated Moses by 
several centuries and was the standard for the governance of social life 
as far west as Canaan. A comparison of the Mosaic legislation with the 
Code of Hammurabi reveals striking resemblances in both thought and 
language.” 

Egyptologists discern considerable native coloring in such accounts 
as those of Joseph (Gen. 37-50) and the Plagues (Exod. 7-12). The 
use of numerous Egyptian words and references to Egyptian customs 
indicate the general historicity of the records. The discoveries of the 
Tell el-Amarna Letters (1887) and the stele of Merneptah (1896) 
throw floods of light on the period. The former, which appeared in 
cuneiform script, reveal something of the cultural development in Pales- 
tine c. 1400 B.c. In the collection appears a letter of Abdi-Khiba of 
Urusalim (Jerusalem), mentioning the coming of the Khabiru (or 
Apiru), whom many scholars identify as Hebrews. The spade continues 
to uncover diamonds of direct evidence from biblical times. No student 
of Exodus can have a clear picture without the aid of archaeology. 


5. Chronology. 


The Book of Genesis closes with the account of the settlement of the 
family of Jacob in Egypt and the death of Joseph. Exodus carries for- 
ward the narrative from this point (Exod. 1:6) through the period of 
the oppression and the departure of Israel from Egypt to the encamp- 
ment and events at Sinai. A multum in parvo appears in Exodus 1:7, 
which states, “And the children of Israel were fruitful, and increased 
abundantly, and multiplied, and waxed exceeding mighty; and the land 
was filled with them.” Abruptly the scene changes at verse 8, “Now 
there arose a new king over Egypt, who knew not Joseph.” Then fol- 
lows the account of the oppression (vss. 9-22). 

Scholars have not reached full agreement as to the exact period cov- 
ered by the book. The Exodus has been called “the football of the ar- 
chaeologists.” Several dates between 1580 and 1220 have been pro- 
posed for this event. An examination of the more important dates as- 
signed in their order reveals the many divergences in conclusions. The 
date of 1580 was suggested by Josephus, the Jewish historian, who 
equated the departure of Israel with the expulsion of the Hyksos by 
Ahmose I (1580-1557). Supporting the date of 1447, near the begin- 





19. See George A. Barton, Archaeology and the Bible (7th ed.; Philadelphia: American 
Sunday-School Union, 1937), pp. 378-406. 
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ning of the reign of Amenhotep II (1447-1411), which many modern 
scholars also accept, is the reference in the First Book of Kings to the 
construction of the temple by Solomon (c. 967 B.c.), “in the four hun- 
dred and eightieth year after the children of Israel were come out of 
the land of Egypt” (I Kings 6:1). About 1290 B.c., in the early years 
of Rameses II (1301-1234 B.c.), known for his building operations and 
identified as the builder of the cities of Pithom and Raamses (Exod. 
1:11), is the time arrived at through recent calculations.” For several 
decades the majority of critics have designated as the time of the Exo- 
dus a date around 1220 B.c. in the reign of Merneptah (formerly dated 
at 1225-1215 B.c.), and whose inscription (now dated c. 1229) tells us 
that Israel was then in the land. In this event, Rameses II was the Pha- 
raoh of the oppression; and Merneptah, the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 
While complete agreement has not been reached in this whole matter, 
it is nevertheless instructive to weigh the evidence. 


6. Legislation. 


Hebrew Torah or Law which has exerted a unique influence over 
Western civilization stems primarily from the Book of Exodus, which em- 
braces among its various regulations the Decalogue (Exod. 20: 2-17), the 
Covenant Code (Exod. 20: 22-23:33), and an ancient ritual code (Chap. 
34). The study of Hebrew law, therefore, is one of the main lines of 
investigation which the student of Exodus will want to pursue. The 
term torah derives from a root word (cf. the Akkadian tertu) meaning 
“decision.” In its growth and development torah advanced from the 
simple judgments of such leaders as Moses, precedents with the force 
of law, to the crystallized codes of Israel’s constitution, embracing in its 
reaches the Pentateuch, and, in fact, the whole body of instruction in 
Israel. The Decalogue was originally “ten words,” which acquired modi- 
fication and expansion in transmission. The form in Deuteronomy, 
when compared with that of Exodus, reflects certain significant diver- 
gencies, particularly in the matter of motivation. In the law of the Sab- 
bath in Exodus, for example, the motive for its observance is the fact 
that God rested at the close of creation; in Deuteronomy, in the remem- 
brance of his deliverance of his people from Egypt (Deut. 5:15). The 
basic relevance of the Decalogue is moral and religious. It is divine in- 
struction as to the heinousness of idolatry, the holiness of God’s Name, 





20. See W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1940), p. 194. 
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the sanctity of his covenant, and the welfare of his people. These truths 
cannot be fully appreciated apart from the teachings of the prophets 
and the interpretation of our Lord, particularly in his Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. 5-7). 

The Covenant Code (Exod. 20: 22-23:33), which is linked with the 
Decalogue and which is designated in the account as a code (Exod. 
24:7), is made up of rudimentary provisions for the governance of prim- 
itive social life under the bond of union with Jehovah. Among the pro- 
visions one notes regulations prohibiting images and governing the con- 
struction of altars; slavery; capital crimes; physical injuries; theft, burg- 
lary, and damage to fields; losses through breach of trust; seduction; 
sorcery, sodomy, and idolatry; unprotected classes; ceremonial require- 
ments; demands of truth; cult observances; and concluding commands 
and promises. 

This code, as has been indicated, bears striking resemblances to the 
Code of Hammurabi. Naturally, the legislative provisions operative in 
that area centuries before the rise of Israel exerted wide influence and 
affected Hebrew life. However, the Hebrews, though sharing in the 
common Semitic heritage, were not entirely dependent on their ante- 
cedents. It was Moses who as lawgiver initiated the movement to pro- 
vide ordinances for the regulation of Israel’s life under the covenant. 

Following the Covenant Code appears the account of its ratification 
(Exod. 24:1-18) and the elaborate description of the regulations gov- 
erning the construction of the Tabernacle (Chaps. 25-40), including 
the incident of the Golden Calf (Chaps. 32-34). 

For an adequate understanding of the law of Moses in Exodus one 
needs to study also the other legislative materials of the Pentateuch in 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, comparing all this with the in- 
struction of the prophets and particularly the teachings of the New 
Testament, which makes clear the distinction between law and gospel 


(cf. John 1:17).”" 


7. Religion. 


Above all, Exodus is the primary source for the understanding of the 
religion of Israel. The concepts of the nature of God which its chapters 





21. Among the works on law in the Old Testament are: C. F. Kent, Israel’s Laws and Legal 
Precedents (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1907); J. M. P. Smith, The Origin and His- 
tory of Hebrew Law (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931); A. Alt, Die Urspriinge des 
israelitischen Rechts (Leipzig: Hirzel, 1934); and J. M. Myers, “Law in the Old Testament” 
in Old Testament Commentary, edited by Alleman and Flack (Philadelphia: The Muhlenberg 
Press, 1948), pp. 43-52. 
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unfold approximate the teachings of the prophets and the psalmists 
and paves the way for the lofty revelation of the New Testament. 

Tracing the course of the chosen people through their bondage and 
flight, Exodus points out how God fulfilled the promises which he made 
to Abraham (Gen. 12:1-3 ff.). To Moses he revealed himself in terms 
of lofty attributes of spirituality and power, righteousness and holiness, 
truth and mercy. Directing him to lead forth his people he disclosed 
to them his purposes. “He made known his ways unto Moses, his acts 
unto the children of Israel” (Ps. 103:7). However anthropomorphic 
Yahweh appears to be, at no point in the narrative does he lose his spirtu- 
ality and universality, his transcendence and his glory. He is the Cre- 
ator and Lord of the universe. Thus the theology of Exodus, borne out 
of the deep religious experiences of Moses, becomes the pattern for Old 
Testament prophecy and psalmody. Later religious teachers looked back 
to this inspiration for the instruction and warning of Israel. Amos’ con- 
cept of divine sovereignty, Hosea’s philosophy of history, Micah’s idea 
of true religion, and Isaiah’s view of the Holy—all hark back to the 
message of Moses (cf. Amos 2:10 Hos. 2:15 and 11:1; Micah 6:4; 
Isa. 43: 16 ff.; Ps. 78:12). Much of the teaching of prophets and psalm- 
ists is little more than the reverberation of the teachings of the great 
lawgiver. 

Exodus sets forth not only law, but also gospel. It is basically a book 
of grace. God comes to Israel through Moses with a covenant which he 
confirms with promises and precepts for Israel’s welfare under this bond 
of union. They become his chosen people. He purposes to make them 
a royal priesthood, a peculiar people (Exod. 19:6). This covenant be- 
comes the religious pattern for both the Old and the New Testament. 
It is the covenant of a kingdom, the Kingdom of Heaven, which is dis- 
cernible as a theocratic entity gradually unfolding until it comes to full 
expression in New Testament revelation. In this relationship Israel is 
instructed to keep the moral law, to respect the holiness of God, and to 
maintain the covenant in the fellowship of God’s people. To this end 
God gave the Torah, with its prescriptions centering in the covenant 
bond. The Tabernacle with all its elaborate furnishings (Exod. 35-40) 
represents the dwelling of God in the midst of his people. The details 
are given in all their exactitude in elucidation of the principle that the 
presence of God requires the most perfect setting possible. Ezekiel en- 
visions this pattern in his portrayal of the restoration from exile to a 
perfect social and spiritual life, with God in their midst as Jehovah 
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Shammah (Ezek. 48:35). While this may seem to be legalistic and sacer- 
dotal, it is nevertheless a lofty expression of grace and promise: “My 
presence shall go with thee, and I will give thee rest” (Exod. 33:14; 
cf. 34:6). At the heart of the sacrificial system lay the hope of the com- 
ing of One to be the perfect sacrifice. All this Christ fulfilled when he 
“through his own blood, entered in once for all into the holy place, hav- 
ing obtained eternal redemption” (Heb. 9:12) .” 


GOALS TO BE ACHIEVED 


Finally, for what purpose is all this application to an ancient Hebrew 
writing? What are the ends in view in making such research? Why study 
Exodus? Some appreciation of the aims of study is assuredly desirable. 
The following brief suggestions may prove helpful: 


1. Information. 


One cannot make an intensive study of such a book as Exodus with- 
out gaining much useful knowledge, facts of history, language, ancient 
culture, legislation, social, economic, and religious life. The old Her- 
bartian theory of education as impartation of information has not com- 
pletely lost its relevance. The stress in the Bible school instruction of 
former days on a knowledge of biblical names, places, geographical 
settings, events, dates, and location of passages, and even on the memo- 
riter method, the committing to memory of golden texts and choice se- 
lections, has not been without its values. Many of our forebears who 
had not the opportunity of a college or university education became 
self-educated through the study of the Bible. Today not a few voices 
are raised against a system of secular education that has left the younger 
generation woefully ignorant of the simple facts of Scripture. Teachers 
of Bible in colleges and seminaries on every hand complain vociferously 
about the utter lack of biblical comprehension on the part of high school 
and even college graduates who come under their instruction. The need 
for a revival of methods of instruction and study which will insure for 





22. The list of works on Old Testament Theology includes: W. F. Albright, Archaeology 
and the Religion of Israel (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1942); G. A. Barton, The 
Religion of Israel (Philadelphia: The University of Pennsylvania Press, 1928) ; A. B. Davidson, 
The Theology of the Old Testament (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1904) ; W. Eichrodt, 
Theologie des Alten Testaments (3 Vols.; Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1933-1939) ; R. Kittel, The 
Religion of the People of Israel, trans. by R. C. Micklem (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1925); W. O. E. Oesterley and T. H. Robinson, Hebrew Religion, Its Origin and Development 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1930); N. H. Snaith, The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testa- 
ment (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946). 
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our youth and future leaders in our churches a thorough knowledge of 
the facts of the Bible is truly urgent. A careful analysis of Exodus, its 
narratives concerning Israel’s experiences in Egypt, its personages, Moses, 
Aaron, Miriam, Jethro, and others, its special events, laws, and patterns, 
will not lose its rewards, but will provide techniques of study and facts 
of inestimable value. The writer recalls the impression made upon him 
by the late Professor Otto Procksch of the University of Erlangen. With- 
out the use of notes, that Old Testament scholar could cite for hours 
passage after passage of the Bible and enumerate the specific chapter 
and verse. His was a knowledge of the background and text of Scrip- 
ture acquired through intensive study, a knowledge that gave him deep 
satisfaction. 


2. Instruction. 


Beyond the facts of Scripture stand abiding truths, which invite atten- 
tion. Education is more than the impartation of information; it is also 
providing instruction and skill in the use of factual materials. The 
student of Exodus meets not only the fascinating account of Israel’s ori- 
gin; he finds also the Torah, the instruction which God gave to Israel. 
That instruction embraces a disclosure of God, his attributes of power 
and majesty, righteousness, justice, and holiness, his hatred of idolatry, 
social injustice, oppression, and sin in all its manifestations; the patterns 
of fellowship which he proposes; the principles of moral and spiritual 
life which he enjoins; and the fidelity with which he initiates and main- 
tains his covenant with his people. The Decalogue, which the student 
will do well to know verbatim, stands not only as the basis of Israel’s con- 
stitution, but also as basic for individual and social, moral and spiritual 
life for all ages. Although reflecting situations and circumstances in 
primitive Hebrew society, the Covenant Code nevertheless has relevance 
for our day, since the principles there expressed are of the very essence 
of social and economic justice. He who is conversant with the laws of 
Moses has a primary background in jurisprudence. Those laws have 
profoundly influenced our own civilization. However tedious the in- 
struction regarding the details of the Tabernacle, it nevertheless has 
values in teaching men in all succeeding ages that nothing is too pure, 
magnificent, or holy to symbolize the presence of God. In its very es- 
sence the Tabernacle prefigured the Incarnation of the Son of God, 
“who became flesh and tabernacled among us” (John 1:14). No one 
can study the story of the institution of the Passover without being im- 
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pressed by its profound religious relevance. Its realities became sacra- 
mental in New Testament revelation. 

When we thus become steeped in the truths of the old covenant under 
Moses, of which Exodus is the primary witness, and relate these to the 
whole of Scripture and religious experience, we acquire foundations for 
true education in the home, the school, the church, and the state. 


3. Inspiration. 


Scripture is life-giving power. It proceeds from life and it produces 
life. Given by inspiration, it engenders religious experience. Education, 
in the ultimate analysis, is creative: it leads out into an expanding under- 
standing. Christian education is the process of deepening in one’s ex- 
perience the knowledge of God and his gracious purposes among men 
as set forth in his Word and attested in individual and community life. 
Involved in this process is the study of Scripture not only for informa- 
tion and instruction, but also for the regeneration and revitalization of 
life. “The opening of thy words giveth light” (Ps. 119:130). It is com- 
mon testimony in Christian experience that the devotional study of the 
Bible strengthens both the intellectual and the moral and spiritual life. 

The Book of Exodus, to which our discussion has been limited, offers 
much food for the soul. Real depths of devotion are discernible in the 
accounts of Israel’s endurance of sufferings in Egypt and deliverance 
under the mighty hand of God; of Moses’ call and commission; the 
power and purposes of God exhibited in the plagues; the giving of the 
commandments and crystallization of the covenant; and the institution 
of Israel’s cultus. It was in the climax of his contemplation of the hope 
of Israel (Rom. 9-11) that the Apostle Paul exlaimed, “O the depths 
of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearch- 
able are his judgments and his ways past tracing out!” (Rom. 11:33). 

For the preacher and teacher Exodus truly bristles with texts and 
themes awaiting elucidation, exposition, and application to modern life. 
It is a matter of deep regret that the Old Testament as a whole is so 
greatly neglected in the preaching of the present day. Is the modern 
minister so unfamiliar with the language and thought of the Old Testa- 
ment and so fearful of the implications of its teachings that he refrains 
from using it extensively? Would that this lost art of understanding the 
Old Testament might be recovered throughout Christendom! 

What student of Scripture could not find for himself and others in- 
spiration and spiritual refreshment in meditating upon such themes as 
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the Passover Feast, Manna from Heaven, Water from the Rock, the 
Ark of the Covenant, and, above all, the Ten Commandments? These 
are among the great patterns of Exodus which have permanent signifi- 
cance, for they point to One who fulfilled the whole will and law of God. 
“Search the scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life; and 
they are they which testify of me” (John 5:39) .” 





23. The reader is referred to the following works on Exodus: G. A. Chadwick, The Book 
of Exodus (New York: Armstrong, 1905); A. H. McNeile, The Book of Exodus (London: 
Methuen and Co., 1908); S. R. Driver, The Book of Exodus (Cambridge: The University 
Press, 1911); Elliott Binns, The Book of Exodus (Cambridge: The University Press, 1929) ; 
K. J. Keyser, A Commentary on Exodus (Grand Rapids: The Zondervan Publishing House, 
1940). 

The list of works on the Ten Commandments includes: William Dallman, The Ten Com- 
mandments Explained (Pittsburgh: The American Lutheran Publishing Co., 1900); H. S. 
Coffin, The Ten Commandments (New York: Harper and Bros., 1930) ; Isaac Klein, The Ten 
Commandments in a Changing World (New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1944); D. Elton 
Trueblood, Foundations for Reconstruction (New York: Harper and Bros., 1946); Arnold 
Williams, Common Expositor (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1948). 
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OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE, 1948 


by J. M. MYERS 


THE YEAR 1948 has so far witnessed the production of a rather sizable quantity 
of literature on the Old Testament and closely related fields of study and investi- 
gation. The present article has been divided into seven sections for the conven- 
ience of the reader and for purposes of reference. 


1. GENERAL Works—Perhaps the most important book for the average min- 
ister and Church School teacher to appear during the year is The Westminster 
Study Edition of the Holy Bible. It contains the text of the Authorized Version 
with the poetic portions of the Bible printed in appropriate form, with introduc- 
tory and general articles, and footnotes explaining difficult passages, a really great 
and beautifully executed work that should make Bible reading a pleasure as well 
as a profitable experience. The Old Testament Commentary, edited by Alleman 
and Flack, requires no more than this notice for the readers of Interpretation. 
Goldman’s The Book of Human Destiny, the first volume entitled The Book of 
Books, An Introduction, introduces what is to be a series of volumes covering the 
entire Old Testament from every angle, but especially from that of the ideas ex- 
hibited by the several biblical writers and their influence upon subsequent periods. 
The first volume presents such topics as the Hebrew attitude toward the plastic 
arts, the scriptural canon, criticism, the relation of Hebrew thought to that of 
surrounding peoples, and “Echoes and Allusions” to the Bible in literature. 

James A. Montgomery’s The Bible: The Book of God and Man is a sympathetic 
and profoundly religious treatment of the content of the biblical revelation. There 
is nothing new in the entire book, but the fact that it has come from the pen of a 
respected American scholar and Bible student is of great significance. Biblical 
scholars of depth are almost without exception truly pious and devoted persons. 
Cunliff-Jones’ work, The Authority of the Biblical Revelation, represents an at- 
tempt to set forth the main factors involved in an authoritative assessment of bibli- 
cal revelation, while still retaining the results of biblical scholarship. The author has 
many excellent observations, but his book as a whole must be read with some cau- 
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tion. Les Idées Maitresses de Ancien Testament by A. Gelin is a small book but 
one of great value for the busy student or preacher. It contains an excellent review 
of Old Testament Theology in three chapters—the revelation of God in the Old 
Testament, God’s plan for man, and personal salvation. 

Simpson’s ponderous tome, The Early Traditions of Israel, is placed here be- 
cause there is no other category in our scheme into which it fits. It contains a 
minute analysis of the pre-Deuteronomic narratives of the Hexateuch. The author 
believes that the oldest strand (J') came from the South and that it was utilized 
by J* as the basis for a more extensive work and contained some traditions of “the 
house of Joseph.” The E strand represents a “revision and adaptation” of J in 
accordance with northern traditions not embodied in J*. E was itself revised and 
supplemented. J and E were finally brought together by a redactor (RJE) whose 
aim was the harmonization of the traditions. 

It is not out of order to mention here A Bibliography of Bible Study for Theo- 
logical Students prepared by the librarian of Princeton Theological Seminary with 
the assistance of the instructors in the Bible departments. The Old Testament 
section contains an excellent and judiciously selected list of books in English deal- 
ing with the several phases of Old Testament study. 


2. PRopHECyY—The Hebrew prophets occupy an important place among the 
great personalities of the Old Testament and what they said and wrote is of per- 
ennial interest. The prophets were inspired persons, called by God to announce 
his will to his people. As such they were the media of communication between 
God and his people. Because, therefore, of what they were, succeeding genera- 
tions have been intensely concerned about every phase of their personality. Harold 
Knight in The Hebrew Prophetic Consciousness has endeavored to penetrate it 
from the psychological point of view. He analyzes the consciousness of the 
prophets in respect to its origin, development, and significance for the Hebrew- 
Christian religion. Then he discusses the theological implications of his analysis. 
The book is written in the tradition of H. Wheeler Robinson. Along the same 
line is Seierstad’s more critical study entitled Die Offenbarungserlebnisse der 
Propheten Amos, Fesaja, und feremia. It represents an extensive psychological 
probing into the prophetic experience of divine revelation as illustrated in the 
books of the three classic prophets named in the title. 

In Prophecy and Tradition: The Prophetic Books in the Light of the Study 
of the Growth and History of the Tradition Sigmund Mowinckel, the famous 
Norwegian scholar, argues convincingly for the application of Formgeschichte 
to the prophetic books. The substance of his contention may be judged from 
the following quotation: “The result [of the investigation of the prophetic say- 
ings] thus obtained is a complete confirmation of what we already know from 
other traditions, namely that the prophets were men of the spoken word, who 
appeared with brief sayings, ‘messages,’ determined by the situation and the 
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moment, each of which message was a rounded and complete entity which had 
its ‘place’ and its life in and through that definite occasion; the prophets have 
not written; their ‘books’ are collections of originally independent, orally trans- 
mitted detached sayings. Between the birth of the saying and its being recorded 
in the book there is a long period of tradition and history of tradition—and ‘de- 
velopment’ of tradition.” 


Prophet and Nation: A Reconciliation of Divided Loyalties by E. L. Allen 
is the substance of a series of lectures delivered by the author at Chester, England 
in the summer of 1945. It is concerned primarily with the problem of “two loy- 
alties” faced by the great prophets. They were at once a part of their nation, 
schooled in its traditions and zealous for its material well-being, and also the 
fearless and devoted champions of Yahweh whose character and will placed 
them almost continuously in opposition to the nation’s course of life. With those 
conflicting loyalties in mind the author discusses the problems of Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah I, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Isaiah II. There is also an excellent introductory 
chapter on “Prophets and Prophets.” 


A stimulating study of Hosea and Ezekiel is presented in H. Wheeler Robin- 
son’s Two Hebrew Prophets: Studies in Hosea and Ezekiel, published posthu- 
mously by his friend and colleague, Ernest A. Payne. The section on Hosea is 
an addition to the famous “Cross” books of Principal Robinson. The section on 
Ezekiel is composed of four chapters dealing with the historical background, the 
prophetic consciousness of Ezekiel, the theology of the prophet, and his oracles 
against foreign nations—altogether a stimulating book. 


Prophet und Tempel by Martin Schmidt is, as the subtitle indicates, a study 
of the problem of the nearness or presence of God in the Old Testament. It grew 
out of a paper prepared by the author on the subject of the meaning of the Temple 
in Ezekiel and presented in Professor Walter Eichrodt’s seminar at Basle. The 
introduction takes up the idea of the Temple as a symbol of God’s presence in 
the Solomonic and post-Solomonic periods. The main body of the thesis is de- 
voted, however, to the prophets and their conception of the Temple as a symbol 
of God’s nearness or remoteness. 


Two books of special interest for the preacher are The Witness of the Prophets 
by Gordon Pratt Baker, and The Goodly Fellowship of the Prophets by John 
Paterson. The latter volume contains the meat of Professor Paterson’s lectures 
at Drew and elsewhere. He covers the whole field of the prophetic literature but 
says little of the pre-writing prophets. It represents the rich fruit of a lifetime 
of study and meditation, though the book is not encumbered with technicalities. 
Baker’s book is divided into two main parts; one treats seven prophets and the 
other deals with Jesus as the successor of the prophets. Chapters in Part One, 
“The Way of the Witnesses,” are ““Amos, the Moralist” ; “Hosea, the Evengelist” ; 
“Tsaiah, the Statesman”; “Habakkuk, the Father of Speculation”; “Jeremiah, 
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the Poet”; “Haggai, the Realist”; “Zechariah, the Idealist.” Part Two, “The 
Witness of the Way,” is devoted entirely to Jesus as “The Heir of the Prophets,” 
“The Prince of the Prophets,” and “The Hope of the Prophets.” Here is a fine 
weaving together of the golden cord of prophecy which unmistakably runs 
through the whole Bible. 


3. POETICAL AND WispoM LITERATURE—The two works dealing with the 
Psalms mentioned here appeared earlier in Europe but were not available in this 
country before. A Little Companion to the Psalter in the Prayer Book Version 
deserves wider attention than may be indicated by the title. It is especially valu- 
able for its short introduction dealing with the origin of the Psalter, the use of 
the Psalms by Christians, and the poetic form of the Psalms. The short notes on 
archaic expressions are of interest chiefly to users of the Prayer Book. From Fin- 
land comes Lauha’s Die Geschichtsmotive in den Alttestamentlichen Psalmen 
which investigates allusions to great historical events and movements in Israel 
as referred to in the Psalms. Even this rich devotional literature is grounded in 
history as the sphere of Yahweh’s activity. Yahweh is the Lord of history, history 
reveals his works, and shows his blessings and retribution. 


Canticles is the subject of two books. One is The Song of Songs: Translated 
and Interpreted as a Dramatic Poem by Leroy Waterman and offers a new trans- 
lation with special emphasis on the dramatic character of the Song. Waterman 
holds there are two scenes presented therein. The first takes place in Solomon’s 
harem at Jerusalem and the second (8:5-14) in the country village of Shunem. 
The chief features of the book are (1) the rearrangement of the material so that 
3:6-4:6 is placed between 1:1 and 1:2; (2) the unity and historicity of the 
Song; (3) its interpretation as reflecting the attitude of the people of the Northern 
Kingdom toward Solomon, in part obscured by later Judean editors. The other 
book is The Canticle of Canticles by William Pouget and Jean Guitton, and is 
translated by Joseph L. Lilly. It is the first volume of a new series to be known 
as The Catholic Scripture Library sponsored by the Catholic Biblical Associa- 
tion. Here is a fine sample of the growing liberality of the Roman Church in 
matters of biblical exegesis. Canticles is regarded as a drama of three characters 
—the king, the shepherd, the maiden—and a chorus. 

The Poem of Fob: A Literary Study with a New Translation by William B. 
Stevenson represents the Schweich Lectures for 1943. In addition to the trans- 
lation there are six chapters treating such matters as general considerations on 
the Book of Job, Job’s enemies and misfortunes, his comforters, the development 
of the poem, the structure, style, poetic diction, and the relation of the poem to 
wisdom and the old folk tale. Six appendices deal with special problems such 
as key passages, the ethical content of Chapter 31, supplements to Chapters 4 
and 5, and detailed notes on the new translation offered by the author. A feature 
of the work is its sharp discrimination between the content of the folk tale and 
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the poem itself which, according to Professor Stevenson, do not agree in their 
assessment of the chief character. 


On the general subject of wisdom is Dubarle’s little book, Les Sages d’Israél. 
Dubarle gives a survey of the wisdom literature of the Bible but includes in his 
study the Wisdom of Sirach and the Wisdom of Solomon. There is also a chapter 
dealing with the miscellaneous pieces of wisdom in the Old Testament. It is not 
a critical treatment, though it reflects the author’s knowledge of critical works, 
but a simple statement of the great ideas forged in this much neglected literature. 


In Word and Wisdom:Studies in the Hypostatization of Divine Qualities and 
Functions in the Ancient Near East Ringgren denies the familiar pattern of evo- 
lutionary development of religion: animism, polytheism, henotheism, monothe- 
ism. He thinks monotheism was the first stage rather than the last and that poly- 
theism arose by the hypostatization of divine functions and qualities. He traces 
his conception in Egyptian, Sumero-Akkadian, West Semitic, Old Testament, and 
later Judaistic religions. A final chapter discusses certain “Abstract Deities in 
Pre-Islamic Arabia.” The connection of the author’s ideas with wisdom is quite 
clear because of the tendency toward its hypostatization in the Old Testament. 


4. History—No works dealing directly with the history of the Hebrews or 
any particular phase of the Old Testament have come to the writer’s attention 
during the past year. However, several volumes that have a vital bearing on 
certain phases of ancient Near Eastern history must be mentioned. One such 
work is Diringer’s The Alphabet: A Key to the History of Mankind which illus- 
trates beautifully the development of writing and the growth of ideas as indi- 
cated by that development. Of special importance for the Bible student is the 
section which has to do with the origin of the alphabet—the South Semitic alpha- 
bets, the Canaanite branch and the Aramaic branch of the alphabet (pp. 195- 
294). Here is the best history of the development of the alphabet to date. 


A. T. Olmstead, The History of the Persian Empire, is an authoritative history 
of the rise, growth, zenith, and decline of the Persian Empire which figured so 
largely in the Near Eastern world from c. 550 B.c. to the conquests of Alexander 
the Great in the last half of the fourth century B.c. Much background material 
for an understanding of the most obscure period of Jewish history is provided. 
Light is thrown on the period of the post-exilic prophets and the narratives of 
Ezra-Nehemiah. It may be well to remind ourselves, in this connection, of the 
fourth volume, fourth edition of Eduard Meyer’s Geschichte des Altertums which 
was ready for the press in 1939 but not published until 1944. The first part of 
this important work covers essentially the same ground traversed by Olmstead, 
but is of greater interest to us because of the chapter on the beginnings of Judaism 
and its general orientation toward an understanding of the forces that played 
so powerful a role in the history of the Jews in the fifth-fourth centuries. 
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Father O’Callaghan’s Aram Naharaim is an expansion of his doctoral disserta- 
tion worked out under the direction of Professor W. F. Albright and is devoted 
entirely to the second millenium B.c. It is the most authoritative treatment of 
the period and problem until now. 

Jean Steinman’s little book entitled David Roi d’Israél is not, strictly speaking, 
history. It is biography popularly written but rests on biblical sources. Thirteen 
brief chapters detail events in the life of the first great king of Israel, while two 
others assess his influence in Israel and a third deals with the Son of David and 
Kingdom of God idea as developed in Messianism. 


5. ARCHAEOLOGY—The most important publication, encyclopaedic in nature, 
in the field of Oriental archaeology is the fourth volume of G. Contenau’s famous 
Manuel d’Archéologie Orientale entitled Les Découvertes Archéologiques de 
1930 a 1939. It covers such matters as places where excavations were carried 
on, the racial problem, history and chronology, language and writing, religion, 
and the history of art in all its phases as revealed by the new discoveries. There 
are 336 illustrations drawn from the discoveries, a series of twelve map plates, 
and an exhaustive bibliography containing the reports of excavations or discus- 
sions and reviews. Closely related to Contenau’s work is that of Andre Parrot, 
Archéologie Mésopotamienne: Les Etapes, which is a most interesting account 
of the progress of archaeology in Mesopotamia from its beginning up to and in- 
cluding Parrot’s discoveries at Mari from 1933 to 1939. It contains many fine 
plates and illustrations, and an excellent bibliography. Seton Lloyd’s Foundations 
in the Dust: A Story of Mesopotamian Exploration presents a similar story more 
popular in character but devoted almost exclusively to the part played by the 
British in exploration and excavating in the valley of the two rivers. Its impor- 
tance lies in its discussion of the methods employed by the excavators and the de- 
velopment of an ethic. 

Mrs. Wischnitzer’s The Messianic Theme in the Paintings of the Dura Syna- 
gogue does not directly bear on the Old Testament but it indicates how the Jewish 
worshippers at Dura from the third century a.p. used painted scenes, based on 
stories taken from the Old Testament, to illustrate their beliefs. The author be- 
lieves “that the synagogue decorations were carefully based upon a very distinct 
ideological concept. With this concept in mind, every episode appears as part of 
a cycle, related to other cycles and picture groups, carrying the spectator to the 
messianic idea of Return, Restoration, and Salvation.” The plates are good and 
present a clear view of the paintings themselves. 

Since the discoveries at Ras Shamra, ancient Ugarit, there has been no lack 
of interest in the famous documents unearthed, especially as they may throw 
light on the language of the Old Testament and on many of the abominable 
Canaanite religious practices continually beguiling the Israelites domiciled in the 
land of Canaan. Ugaritic Mythology by Julian Obermann is an attempt to inter- 
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pret the so-called “Anat” poem (5 A B) as voicing basically a conflict between 
the older El, the head of the pantheon, and his son Baal. Subordinate motives 
are also set forth by the author. Whether we agree with him or not, his book 
does keep before us the Ugaritic problem, the study of which has already paid 
such high dividends to the Old Testament student. 


The report of the archeological mission of the University of Istanbul to Kara- 
tepe in 1946 disclosed the find of an important Aramaic inscription which has 
just been published by Julian Obermann in a Supplement to the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society for July-September of the current year. Karatepe 
is in South Anatolia (Cilicia) and the inscription may date from the second half 
of the ninth century B.c. It was cut into the back of a basalt statue in Canaanite 
characters. According to Professor Obermann’s translation the inscription comes 
from a king named Azitawaddu and presents accomplishments of his reign. 


6. TEXTUAL AND LincuistTic MATERIALS—The student of the Old Testament 
must always be deeply concerned with the original language of that book. But 
he cannot simply be satisfied with a knowledge of Hebrew and Aramaic; he must 
of necessity be more or less familiar with the whole field of Semitic languages. 
The best introduction to the field is Henri Fleisch’s Introduction a Etude des 
Langues Sémitiques. It is quite elementary and non-technical, and furnishes an 
excellent starting point for an understanding of comparative Semitics. A further 
aid in the field of grammar and lexicography is Gordon’s Ugaritic Handbook in 
three parts. Part One is a revision of his grammar which first appeared in 1940, 
Part Two contains a transcription of all texts published to date, and Part Three 
is a glossary. This is an indispensable work for the serious Old Testament student. 

At long last, the first fascicle of the Koehler-Baumgartner lexicon has appeared 
(noted in last year’s article) and is in both German and English. Much new 
material will be found in it but the Hebrew section, to judge by the present 
sample, will not displace Gesenius-Buhl. The Aramaic section prepared by Baum- 
gartner will probably be a superior piece of work. 

A Primer of Old Testament Text Criticism by D. R. Ap-Thomas is precisely 
what the title indicates and will serve quite well to introduce the average divinity 
student to the complicated problems of textual criticism. Another book bearing 
directly on the problems of the text is The Cairo Geniza by Paul E. Kahle. That 
interesting and captivating book embodies the Schweich Lectures for 1941 de- 
livered by perhaps the foremost Hebrew textual scholar of our time. Kahle was 
responsible for the text of Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica (third edition) which adopted 
the Ben Asher text (tenth century) in place of the previously used Ben Chaiyim 
text (1524-25) as basic. The volume here noted deals chiefly with the manu- 
script discoveries in the Cairo Geniza—the Geniza was the place in the synagogue 
where Bible and other religious manuscripts no longer used were stored—and 
their bearing on the text of the Old Testament. The story of manuscript dis- 
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coveries from the visit of Jacob Sapher in 1864 to that of Solomon Schechter in 
1897 is related in the first lecture. It is believed that in all between one and two 
hundred thousand manuscripts and fragments of all kinds of religious documents 
have been recovered. The second lecture deals with the text of the Hebrew Bible, 
with notes on the pronunciation of the gutturals and beghadkephath letters, and 
the second masculine singular suffix. The third lecture is concerned with the 
various translations of the Bible, such as the Targums, Septuagint, Peshitta, 
Tatian’s Diatessaron, and the Arabic Diatessaron. New Testament scholars will 
be interested in Kahle’s remarks on Aramaic materials on pages 124 f. and 190 ff. 
This is a most valuable book from every point of view. 


Because of its general neglect by Protestant scholars in this country, attention 
ought to be drawn to the critical edition of the Vulgate begun in 1926 under 
Pope Pius XI and continued under the present Pontiff and produced by the Pon- 
tifical Biblical Institute. Volume VII—Liber Verborum Dierum (Chronicles )— 
has just arrived and, like the preceding volumes, is a delight to the scholar. After 
the Septuagint, the Vulgate offers the best commentary on the Bible. 


7. RELATED SuByEcts—Only a brief description of each title under this head 
can be given. N. H. Snaith’s The Jewish New Year Festival offers the thesis that 
the combination of the Jewish New Year festival and its association with the 
Kingdom of God dates from the beginning of the Christian era. The author 
thus attempts to show that Mowinckel’s famous theory that the annual enthrone- 
ment festival antedated the exile must now be given up. 


Ideas of Divine Rule in the Ancient East by C. J. Gadd comprises the Schweich 
Lectures for 1945. Gadd endeavors to point out “in what different forms and 
institutions the universally assumed divine governance was conceived to be ex- 
ercised over them by the various peoples of the ancient world down to about the 
time of the Persian dominance.” Chief emphasis falls on Western Asia but Egyp- 
tian ideas are also considered. But for the latter, attention must be drawn to 
Henri Frankfort’s great volume Kingship and the Gods. 


While not strictly on Old Testament, Frankfort’s Ancient Egypiian Religion 
throws much light, indirectly, on some phases of Hebrew culture. The book is 
an expanded version of lectures delivered under the auspices of the American 
Council of Learned Societies at a number of colleges and universities in this 
country. Here we have in essence, the author’s interpretation of ancient Egyp- 
tian theology. He treats such topics as the Egyptian gods, the Egyptian state, the 
Egyptian way of life, the Egyptian hope, and change and permanence in liter- 
ature and art. Some thirty pictorial illustrations at the end of the book assist 
the reader in visualizing the points made in the course of the lectures. 


Those interested in present-day conditions in the biblical and surrounding 
world should read the first half of Cyrus Gordon’s Lands of the Cross and Cres- 
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cent which is a delightfully written résumé of experiences in the Near East, Egypt, 
and the western Arab world. 
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POLEMICS AND BIBLICAL CRITICISM 


The Book of Books: An Introduction, by Sovomon GoLtpMAN. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1948. 459 pp. $3.75. 


Tuis 1s the first of a projected series of thirteen or more volumes to be entitled 
The Book of Human Destiny. The author is a rabbi and by such terms as “Book 
of Books” or “Bible” he means only the Old Testament, to which he can thus 
limit himself. Nevertheless, to write a commentary, with much new translation, 
on the entire Old Testament is an ambitious undertaking for one man. 

Naturally, the reviewer turned to this introductory volume with some interest 
and curiosity. Both were somewhat dulled by the Preface. On page x appeared 
a long quotation without any source being indicated. On page xi it was fairly 
plain that the author has little use for biblical critics in general and also looks 
with disfavor on many Assyriologists, Egyptologists and similar people. After all, 
the reviewer has for a long time now been fond of footnotes, biblical criticism, and 
Oriental studies. 

Chapter I deals mostly with the Hebrew language as the “instrument” of Jew- 
ish revelation. The author’s method is apologetic rather than scientific. He at- 
tempts to show the worth of Hebrew by disparagement of the other Semitic lan- 
guages, as well as Latin and Greek. This is strange procedure for a scholar. Chap- 
ter II, entitled “Graven Images,” again is apologetic, arguing that the Jews had 
and have an “art sense” in spite of the aniconic feature of their icligion. The 
author is at particular pains to point out the inferiority of the Greek artistic in- 
stinct as compared with that of the Jews. Chapter III deals briefly with the 
Hebrew canon, no very specific conclusions being drawn. 

With Chapter IV, “Biblical Criticism,” the author comes to grips with a fa- 
vorite béte noire. The theme is “Away from Wellhausen,” and every device of 
distortion and ridicule is used to make the modern critical position appear to dis- 
advantage. Unfortunately, little or nothing is offered in its place; hence one gets 
a negative impression from the chapter. Even the fulsome praise of several con- 
servative scholars fails to reveal a constructive or systematic purpose in the author’s 
mind. Perhaps this will appear farther along in the series. Constructive criti- 
cism of the Wellhausen school is certainly in order, but something more is needed 
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than a reaffirmation of primitive monotheism and a repetition of the old saw 
that archaeology has overthrown literary criticism. 

Chapter V, “ “The Dawn of Conscience,’” is unduly long and irrelevant to 
the general theme. It is a vitriolic personal attack on the late James Henry 
Breasted and especially his book The Dawn of Conscience. Many will agree that 
Professor Breasted, in his enthusiasm for things Egyptian, gave too much credit 
to the Egyptians for their contribution to Judaeo-Christian ethics. But to claim 
that this makes Breasted an anti-Semite is ridiculous. Rabbi Goldman seems at 
times to be arguing that all the good things in the world have been done by Jews. 
This is as biased in its way as saying, with the anti-Semites, that nothing good 
was ever done by the Jews—something which Professor Breasted was far from 
saying. 

Chapter VI, “An Eternally Effective Book,” attempts to point out some of the 
spiritual values which the Old Testament has contributed to civilization. This 
is the last of the formal chapters, but it brings us only to page 126. Most of the 
rest of the book is taken up with “Echoes and Allusions,” a formidable series of 
quoted statements about the Bible (not always confined to the Old Testament). 
drawn from authors and various prominent individuals all the way from Flavius 
Josephus to H. L. Mencken, Harry Truman, and Henry Wallace. These quo- 
tations are sometimes interesting or edifying, sometimes amusing, and sometimes 
stupid. The author seems proud of this feature, but it is doubtful if it is worth 
the large space allotted to it. 

The book ends with notes, bibliography, and index. The fact that the notes 
are in the back of the volume, far from the text they are supposed to elucidate, 
may account for the failure of somie quotations to be identified. 

On the whole this Introduction seems disappointing, but it may be hoped that 
subsequent volumes will leave a better impression, especially if their tone is less 


polemical. W. F. STINESspRING 


UNORTHODOX CREDO 


The Creator and the Adversary, by Epwin Lewis. The Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville, 1948. 269 pp. $3.00. 


Arter a brilliant Christian thinker of an unconnected divinity school had been 
laying out his mind on some high matters, a theologian of the old school shook 
his head sadly: “That’s what comes of not having a church tradition to guide 
one!” On the contrary, one should be grateful to such men as Professor Lewis, 
who feel free to speak their minds regardless of tradition. Some of the most vital 
contributions to Christian theology have been made by the very men who felt the 
least obligation to tradition. 
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This present book is more than a simple thesis; it is a credo, an explication of 
an entire “plan of salvation,” including some rather abstruse metaphysics but 
exploding finally in a series of passionate sermons. The viewpoint is, as we should 
expect, evangelical, explicitly Trinitarian, scriptural by intention, Arminian. 
The criterion of biblical interpretation is John 3:16, on which text “the whole 
Bible is a discourse.” 

To account for evil, recourse is had to a metaphysic which is admittedly specu- 
lative. In the beginning, there is—not God, but Existence. In Existence, neces- 
sarily threefold, there must be Creativity, or God (again necessarily triune) ; 
Discreativity, or the Adversary; and the “residual constant” which is defined as 
the “permanent possibility of empiric actualities’ (Chap. X). These three are 
equally eternal, and each is limited by the other two. The process of creation (as 
yet incomplete) consists in God’s creative manipulation of the Constant, under 
the continuous opposition of the Demonic Discreative. God thus appears as lim- 
ited: by the necessity of creating, by the possibilities of creation, by evil which is 
inherent in the very possibility of creation, later on by human conditions, and al- 

“ways by Time, which is held to be ontologically real. Thus God is “continually 
frustrated” (p. 127). 

As against Brightman, who finds evil grounded in the nature of God, and 
against Calvin, who grounds it in his will, Lewis grounds evil outside both his 
nature and his will, in. his coeval “Adversary.” The author seems to waver be- 
tween regarding creation as the beginning of time and as eternal. At any rate, 
not even primal creation is good, for there can be no creation without discre- 
ativity. Thus evil is not only essential to animate existence, but is “structural in 
the very nature of created existence” (p. 131). Hence evil is the cause of sin, 
not the reverse. Life is a creation of the divine alone, but what the divine creates 
the demonic corrupts. Yet the creative stream flows on; for the creative necessity 
is allied to holy love (p. 166). This holy love seeks its own increase; this increase 
is possible only as there are free spirits capable of growing to it; and creation is 
the only way by which such spirits can be secured. 

In man creativity and discreativity came to sharpest focus and conflict. The 
story of Adam is a “mythus,” the author seeing Adam in us rather than our- 
selves in Adam. No human being could ever have been perfect, for to sin a man 
must first be temptable, and apart from evil already existing within him, no man 
is temptable. Thus Adam’s nature was not different from our own, and no 
more free. 

The “Adversary” against whom, or which, are all God’s strivings, both is and 
is not the orthodox Satan. He is, in that it is here we must look, not only to the 
freedom of men or angels, for the source of evil. Yet the Adversary is not Satan 
as the church conceived him, for while God is personal to the nth degree, the “de- 
monic discreative” is the polar opposite of personal-—irrational, insensate, though 

coeval with God and actively dangerous. Dr. Lewis does not return, however, to 
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ancient dualism, for the cosmic battle is not without issue or end. The triumph 
of God’s cause is sure. Although he runs risks, though his prescience is not total, 
and creation is a real adventure, yet the God of revelation sets himself no purpose 
to which he is not adequate (p. 174). Salvation is the working out of God’s pur- 
pose, namely the securing of a family of sons, to the final triumph of “eternal 
life,’ which means such participation in the life and fellowship of God as to be 
lifted above the reach of the discreative demonic (p. 177). Dr. Lewis finds in 
the Fourth Gospel the biblical background of this world view (Chap. XIV). 

The notion that God is under some kind of necessity, in the nature of the case 
(his own nature), is both ancient and orthodox; but the dualism or triadism of 
Dr. Lewis is a device long since rejected by the church. That this and other fea- 
tures of this striking credo are unorthodox will not distress Dr. Lewis. Indeed, 
it is high time for orthodoxy to take more seriously to mind at least two consid- 
erations which weigh heavily with the author: the impossibility of taking the 
Adam stories literally, and the true centrality of the revelation of God in Christ. 
Much “orthodoxy” has no Christian point of reference. The church today has 
acquired a principle of biblical interpretation which is historically sound and 
spiritually Christian, but our classic creeds, Protestant and Roman, were ham- 
mered out under other presuppositions. As a matter of fact, the considerations 
back of Dr. Lewis’ strong attack on the doctrine of reprobation have already 
affected at least one Calvinistic church so that more than a generation ago the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States solemnly affirmed that God has “never 
sent a single soul to hell.” (Not that there is no one there! ) 

However, this is not to say that our author has solved the problem of evil. A 
main difficulty is that his metaphysics is not in harmony with his religious faith. 
As a metaphysician he says that God and the Adversary can never destroy each 
other; evil inheres in the framework of existence, which God creates eternally; yet 
on the other hand (speaking religiously ) he looks forward to the ultimate triumph 
of the creative God. How can this be? One questions also whether evil can be 
called evil if, after all, in man at least, it involves but a necessary step (rebellion) 
on the road to Life; or how ultimate optimism can be maintained at all. If God 
from the beginning is faced with a neutral constant and a demonic Adversary, 
where is any guarantee that these will not continue to thwart him to the end? 
One might perhaps agree, dubiously, to the proposition that the ultimate reason 
for all God does is the final salvation of man (p. 198), and more heartily to the 
affirmation that every time God gets hold of a man, there is a victory over the 
Adversary; but since all these victories are but partial, and since this human 
world is surely not all of creation, it is not clear that these occasional victories 
would, on the author’s premises, justify his all-embracing ultimate optimism. It 
is hard to see how a basic pessimism about the origin and structure of the universe 
can be reconciled with an unbounded optimism about its destiny. 


KENNETH J. FoREMAN 
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LUTHER AND HIS INTERPRETERS 


The Reinterpretation of Luther, by Epcar M. Caritson. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1948. 256 pp. $3.50. 


The Communion of Saints: A Study of the Origin and Development of Luther's 
Doctrine of the Church, by HERMAN AMBERG Preus. Augsburg Publishing 
House, Minneapolis, 1948. 172 pp. $2.00. 


Mr. Carson has done a great service in making available to us who are bar- 
barians as to the Swedish tongue the results of Swedish studies in the field of 
Luther research. We are first introduced to the atmosphere in which such studies 
have taken place. Swedish Lutheranism has always been characterized by a spirit 
of reverent independence. At the outset there was more attachment to Luther’s 
teachings than to his person. Lutheranism in Sweden never exhibited that sub- 
servience to the state which later developed in Germany. Swedish theologians 
in our own time have turned to Luther, not as an oracle, but as a source of ex- 
traordinary vitality. 

The Swedish picture of Luther’s thought, though built up through a series of 
monographs, yet contains a remarkable consistency and presents a surprisingly 
integrated system in Luther himself. This is possible because so many of Luther’s 
concepts are simplified. “All sin is reduced to unbelief. Flesh and spirit repre- 
sent total views of man. Revelation, Incarnation, and Atonement are linked to- 
gether and merged into one. Justification is a single ongoing act of God by which 
these are realized in man in the present moment. Ethics is concentrated in the 
single law of love.” This simplification does not forget the dualistic and para- 
doxical character of Luther’s thought, but here, too, unity is conserved in that 
the dualism is centered in certain simple polarities in God: between love and 
wrath; between love and power; and between power and dualism itself, because 
if God is all-powerful, why should there be any dualism at all? Luther’s answer 
was another dualism between God the unfathomable and God the revealed. 

This Swedish picture of Luther’s theology is constructed on the basis of many 
monographs. Yet among them all the influence of two men predominates. The 
first is that of Aulén with his interpretation of the atonement as a twofold victory 
of the love of God over his wrath and the goodness of God over the devil. The 
second great influence is that of Nygren who held that Luther conceived of the 
love of God for man and of the Christian for his neighbor solely as utterly un- 
conditioned by any self-regard, the agape of the Gospels in contrast to eros, that 
love which seeks self-fulfillment. Since God’s love of man is sheer grace, every 
trace of human merit and claim upon God whether by act or attitude is elimi- 
nated. Thereby ethics is liberated from self-interest; for if man can in no way 
through his own effort ingratiate himself with God, then his deeds toward his 
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neighbor are bereft of any motive of self-interest, and the Christian becomes in 
truth a Christ to his fellow. 

Mr. Carlson, after explaining these views, then proceeds to criticism. While 
essentially in accord with Aulén’s interpretation of Luther’s view of atonement, 
Mr. Carlson feels that Aulén has too rigorously excluded other views actually 
present in Luther’s thought. Nygren, likewise, has oversimplified, because Luther 
does allow a place for human yearning after God, which is after all a form of eros. 

If the reviewer may add a word, it is that a discussion might be fruitful of the 
relation in Aulén’s thought and, still better in Luther’s thought, of the twofold 
victory of Christ over the wrath of God and the wrath of the devil. More than 
once in Luther’s thinking the functions of God and the devil become very con- 
fused. Luther’s “hidden God” sometimes behaves like the devil. 

Mr. Carlson’s aim has been to present primarily the Swedish interpretation 
rather than Luther himself. For that reason the references in the footnotes are 
usually to the Swedes and only occasionally to the passages in Luther on which 
their opinions are based. In other words, to get to the bottom of the matter one 
must still read the Swedes and one must, therefore, still learn Swedish. No doubt, 
Mr. Carlson would not be sorry if he convinced us all of that, and in the mean- 
time he has instructed us greatly as to Swedish insights into the meaning of Luther. 

The Communion of Saints is treated by Mr. Preus as the core of Luther’s doc- 
trine of the church. The first half of the book discusses his break with the Roman 
view and the second delineates his constructive position as built around the Lord’s 
Supper, the visible embodiment of communion, and around excommunication 
as the device for maintaining the integrity of the religious community. An intro- 
ductory chapter explains the state of Catholic opinion in Luther’s day and an 
epilogue considers contemporary implications of his view. The work is solid, 
well-versed in Luther literature, and illustrated by choice citations from his works. 

One could wish that the scope might have been enlarged to cover all aspects 
of the doctrine of the church, not only the relations of the church visible to the 
church invisible, but the forms of the church visible in its own structure and in 
its relation to society. In that case the introduction also would have been ex- 
panded to treat not only of papalism but also of conciliarism, medieval sectarian- 
ism, and mysticism. But one cannot have everything in one book. 

The work prompts discussion and there are a few points at which I should be 
disposed to make a different emphasis. The author feels that the Leipzig debate 
made a great advance over the reply to Prierias of the previous year, because in 
rebutting Prierias Luther asserted merely that popes and councils might err, 
whereas at Leipzig he affirmed that the Council of Constance had erred. Un- 
doubtedly the repudiation of Constance created a stir, but in principle I cannot 
see that it added a thing. 

The significance of the Leipzig debate is seen to reside primarily in Luther’s 
rejection of Constance and endorsement of Huss. No doubt this was the most 
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dramatic point, but the debate was with regard to the divine or human origin of 
the papal primacy, depending on whether it was of recent origin and, therefore, 
of human institution, or of ancient establishment and therefore derived from 
Christ and God. Eck brought in a decretal purportedly emanating from a pope 
of the first century, asserting at that time the papal primacy. Luther promptly 
branded the document as a forgery and he was right. This was a very acute piece 
of criticism antedating Luther’s acquaintance with Valla’s exposure of the Dona- 
tion of Constantine. 

But these are just details. There is a point of greater importance with regard 
to the concept of the church. From the lectures on the Psalms through 1525 
Luther sometimes referred to the church not simply as visible or invisible but as 
hidden, abscondita, which is not the same thing as either. The invisible church 
comprises the elect—dead, living, or yet to be born. The visible church com- 
prises some of the elect now living and some of the non-elect. The hidden church 
is made up of the elect on earth who are despised, rejected, and hidden from the 
eyes of men. To be persecuted is a mark of the church. Such a view, if pressed, 
would have cut athwart any equation of the church with society and the outcome 
might have been a sect or only a mystical fellowship. Yet we know that Luther 
repudiated this inference. Was it that he changed his mind? Or were other 
concepts always present in his thinking to serve as a counterbalance? 

A discussion of these and related questions would have been welcome, but the 
book would have grown larger, and big books are hard to publish. What there 


is, is good and for that we are grateful. Rossue Bi. Benrsen 


WHITHER PROTESTANTISM 


The Protestant Era, by Paut Tituicu. Translated and with a concluding essay 
by James LuTHER Apams. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1948. 
323 pp. $4.00. 


The Shaking of the Foundations, by Paut Tituicu. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1948. 186 pp. $2.50. 


THESE Two Books provide for American theological circles a comprehensive 
account of the aim, the substance, and the spirit of Professor Tillich’s thought. 
Much of it has been at hand in essays and books written before Professor Tillich 
came to America in 1934. But these writings have for the most part not been 
translated; so that while Professor Tillich was making his very considerable im- 
pact upon theology in the United States, it was not easily possible to acquire a 
clear grasp of the direction and the significance of his work. It has never been 
easy to understand him, chiefly owing to the highly specialized terminology in 
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which his thought was expressed. Even now, it will take time and concentration 
to follow the range and the precision of his mind. But it cannot be overempha- 
sized, that these books are indispensable reading for anyone seriously concerned 
about the Protestant Church in the world today. Professor Tillich is wrestling 
over the fate of Protestantism. In fact, this has been the central passion of his 
life. Whether or not one agrees with the method and the substance of his thought, 
one cannot ignore the consecration and the scholarship with which he addresses 
himself to the situation in which all Protestants are now involved. 

The translator has done a remarkable work both in communicating and in 
interpreting what Tillich wants to say. Professor Adams’ essay ought to be read 
after rather than before those by Professor Tillich. Having made a preliminary 
acquaintance wth Professor Tillich’s mind, the reader will, upon a study of Pro- 
fessor Adams’ essay, understand more clearly and surely what both men are talk- 
ing about. 

The sermons have been selected from among those delivered by Professor 
Tillich at the daily and Sunday services of worship in the chapel at Union Semi- 
nary, New York. They appear as delivered; and are intended as a kind of homi- 
letical commentary upon The Protestant Era. This does not mean that the two 
books were written with reference to each other, but the sermons have been pub- 
lished because so many people have experienced difficulty in trying to grasp 
Tillich’s more abstractly reasoned theological thought. Those who heard the 
sermons “believe that through my sermons the practical or, more exactly, the 
existential implications of my theology are more clearly manifest.” This is cor- 
rect, I think; chiefly because the sermons make more directly evident than the 
essays the connection between Tillich’s philosophical theology and the apostolic 
heritage. A cardinal point of Tillich’s whole position is the distinction between 
kerygmatic and philosophical theology, between the Christian message and the 
problems and terms of its communication. The sermons thus seek to express 
what the larger volume assumes. 

Perhaps the sermons ought not to be read seriatim. Twenty-two of them, one 
after another, overshadow the separate merit of each by a certain monotony of 
mood and problem. At the same time, it must be emphasized that every preacher 
ought to measure his own work by this yardstick. Two or three of these homilies 
ought to be read before he starts to write his own sermon because of the very re- 
markable way in which Professor Tillich wrestles with the biblical text and makes 
that text come alive in our day. Here is preaching that makes a man see the 
depth of his own problem as inseparable from the problem of the world and of 
society generally. Here is preaching that communicates with poetic and flashing 
insight the imagination and vitality of the Bible. 

The Protestant Era contains an introduction in which Professor Tillich ex- 
plains the “Protestant principle,” the ideas according to which that principle 
is expressed “in its revealing and critical power,” and the relation of this analysis 
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to his theology as a whole and to his lifelong work in connection with the re- 
ligious socialist movement. The ideas in which the Protestant principle appears 
are: “theonomy, the kairos, the demonic, the Gestalt of grace, and the latent 
church” (p. xx). The argument of the book then undertakes in various ways 
to develop and apply these ideas to five major relationships of religion. These re- 
lationships are: history, culture, ethics, Protestantism, and the present crisis. Pro- 
fessor Adams concludes the volume with an essay on “Tillich’s Concept of the 
Protestant Era.” 


Tillich thinks that the Reformation was a primary agent in the spiritual and 
cultural formation and transformation of the modern era. It recovered a unique 
principle of the Christian faith in the light of which it is necessary and possible to 
understand and interpret nature, society, and personality. This principle is “justi- 
fication through faith.” It is “the Protestant principle” and distinct from “Prot- 
estantism” as well as from other conceptual principles of interpretation (idealism, 
naturalism, dialectical materialism, etc.). Justification is the “unconditional 
seriousness . . . of the presence of the divine in the experience of utter separation 
from it” (p. xv). Protestantism, however, has never understood that justifica- 
tion applies to the “religious-intellectual life” as well as to the “religious-ethical 
life.” It failed, therefore, to provide a principle of interpretation according to 
which “the intrinsic power of a natural object becomes for faith a bearer of sacra- 
mental power” (p. 111). Nature became secularized, that is, things lost their 
relation to eternal meaning through the loss of understanding for “the power of 
being” in all things. Protestantism also failed to provide a principle of interpre- 
tation according to which time could acquire meaning and depth. “The depth 
of every present is its power to transform the past into a future” (p. 215). This 
is its kairos. This is what makes history possible as an area of meaning, as a matter 
of “venture and decision.” In short, the narrow interpretation of justification 
through faith has deprived the Reformation of the possibility of a positive and 
transforming relation to culture. 


This defect has been increasingly aggravated by the course of human affairs 
since the sixteenth century. It is possible, therefore, that the present crisis may 
signify the end of Protestantism, for Protestantism is an historical movement like 
the Counter-Reformation, the French Revolution, and the Renaissance. But 
Tillich is emphatic that the end of Protestantism would not mean the end of the 
Protestant principle. “On the contrary, the end of Protestantism would be an- 
other manifestation of the truth and the power of the Protestant principle” 
(p. xii). For, “the Protestant principle . . . contains the divine and human pro- 
test against any absolute claim made for a relative reality, . . . is the judge of every 
religious and cultural reality, including the religion and culture which calls itself 
‘Protestant’” (p. 163). Whether or not the Protestant era is at an end is not 
the business of this book to predict or to declare. What Tillich undertakes is 
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rather an interpretation of Protestantism according to “its dangers and its prom- 
jses, its failures and its creative possibilities” (p. xii). 

In a revolutionary time like our own, men are being increasingly driven either 
to a secular and politico-economic organization of thought and life or to the sanc- 
tities and securities offered by a militant Roman Catholicism. The heritage and 
present embodiment of the Reformation do not constitute a live alternative to 
secularism and to Catholicism. It is this situation which is the passionate con- 
cern of this book, and to which Professor Tillich addresses himself with un- 
common insight, learning, and power of analysis. I agree completely with Pro- 
fessor Tillich that the critical problem of Protestantism today is whether there is 
any possibility of deriving from the heritage of the Reformation terms and struc- 
tures which are relevant to contemporary thought and life. Certainly no Protes- 
tant thinker has undertaken this task with more persistence and brilliance than 
has Professor Tillich. The importance of this book as a work of theological pio- 
neering cannot be overestimated. This is particularly true of Tillich’s effort to 
show how the problems and categories of philosophy lead to and are resolved by 
theology; to rethink the problem of the sacraments; and, in close relation to the 
sacramental problem, to face afresh the problem of grace and structure (Gestalt 
of grace). 

Having in mind that there are still far too many Protestants who have not even 
begun to grapple with the problems raised by these books; who prefer, instead, the 
comfortable irrelevance of their own theological and ecclesiastical tradition, one 
hesitates to express any dissent from these impressive pages. One can only do so 
after firmly advising such irresponsible Protestants either to hold their peace or 
to demonstrate an integrity of mind and purpose like to that which informs these 
books. Let us have done with Pharisaism and get to work while there is yet time. 

I am, however, perplexed by Tillich’s argument at a number of points, of 
which only one can be noted here. It has to do with the Protestant principle and 
the problem of structure. Tillich seems to me to speak about “the Protestant 
principle” as though it were a kind of perpetual point of reference which never 
gets “embodied” at all. There is an esoteric quality about the Protestant principle 
which requires that one must always strive for embodiment or structure and 
which forbids one ever to actualize it. If I am correct about this, it seems to me 
to underline the important fact that, according to the Reformation, justification 
through faith was not a principle but an act. Like the Incarnation and Atone- 
ment before it, something had in fact occurred. A concrete event and experience 
provide a fixed and concrete point of reference for thought and life and resist 
the “disembodiment” of a “principle” no matter how dynamic, and form-creat- 
ing that principle may be. In Tillich’s own terms, the “kairos” and the “Gestalt 
of grace” do not seem to connect. These categories are intended to express the 
integration of structure and form. “The “kairos” has “Gestalt.” But ever and 
again one has the impression that both “kairos” and “Gestalt” are principles 
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within and behind all form and structure without any “existentiality” of their 
own. One looks in the sermons for some kerygmatic relief from this almost per. 
petually adjectival characteristic of Tillich’s thought. And one does get it. God 
meets one directly as “God.” The Word of the Bible is set forth with power and 
substance. But then again, and even in the pulpit, “the Unconditional,” “the 
divine,” “Jesus as the Christ,” are introduced, as though after all, it were philo- 
sophical and not kerygmatic theology being proclaimed. One is reminded of the 
fascination and the temptation of the first long struggle of Apostolic Christianity 
with Gnosticism. Without Gnosticism the church would never have taken the 
proper measure of its own message and responsibility in the world. Perhaps the 
meaning of these books is that in our time the church must reckon with a familiar 


challenge in order to be fruitful again. Pau. LEHMANN 


NEW THOUGHT AND CHRIST 


Christ Heals Today: The Science of Divine Healing, by BLANCHE Marie PETERs. 
The Hobson Book Press, New York, 1947. 258 pp. $3.00. 


THE AUTHOR of Christ Heals Today is the founder of the Radiant Life Fellow- 
ship and leader of the Radiant Life Truth Center. Mrs. Peters is one of the thirty- 
six leaders of the International New Thought Alliance. Much of her work as a 
metaphysical practitioner and teacher has been done in Syracuse, New York. 
Christ Heals Today is a series of twenty-five lessons which constitute a textbook 
on the “Path of Life,” intended for the spiritual, mental, and physical develop- 


ment of the students in the College of Universal Truth, promoting their health, | 
happiness, prosperity, and success. “The chief purpose of these lessons,” Mrs. | 


Peters writes, “is to make the reader think for himself and to get in touch with 


his own God-given wisdom within himself. If it has that effect, it will accomplish | 


all that any course can be expected to do.” 

The first lesson includes what the author affirms to be the ten basic principles 
of truth. The remaining twenty-four lessons explain and apply them. The book 
teaches: 


1. A vital conception of divine immanence. God’s power and activity are as 
universally accessible as the air we breathe. God is universal Spirit, one Mind, 
one Substance, one Power in the universe. Mind, light, life, love, wisdom, power, 
spirit, truth, principle, and soul are his attributes. He is incorporeal, vital essence, 
creative energy, everywhere equally present. He is omnipotent, omniscient, and 
omnipresent. 


2. Man is the highest creation—son or idea—of his loving Father-Mother God. 
He is made in his (spiritual) image and likeness (qualities) pure, perfect, com- 
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plete, harmonious. Man at his best may become a complete sharer of the divine 
life. He has been given the power of choice, so that he can choose whom he will 
serve—God (the good) and his fellowmen, or himself (selfishly). When he 
chooses to do God’s will and to allow God to express his qualities through him, 
he attains health, happiness, and prosperity. 


3. There is no evil or error. What appears to be (devil or error is the product 
of man’s mortal mind working negatively in reverse to the will of God, without 
understanding his creative laws. 


4. Jesus Christ is not only our Exemplar but also in a larger sense the perfect- 
man idea existing eternally in the divine Mind, and is the true spiritual, higher 
self of every individual. 


5. The exaltation of right thinking is the means of attaining the divine Life. 
Thoughts are dynamic entities with the power of attraction to themselves. A 
right thought brings to the thinker the divine resources which they represent. In 
order to help us to do this it is a good thing to declare: “I allow my body to be 
ruled by mind; I surrender my mind to the control of my soul; I yield my soul 
to the guidance of God.” In reality each individual is a law unto himself. He may 
choose for himself what he will think. “The majority of people in the world,” 
writes Mrs. Peters, “know nothing of Truth, consequently they believe what their 
senses tell them, judge by appearances, using materialistic deductions. By this 
method they are working mainly against God’s laws. These accumulated mortal 
thoughts and beliefs affect each individual to some extent, if he does nothing to 
counteract them. Therefore it is important that each of us immunize ourselves 
against mortal thought or race consciousness by the repetition of words and state- 
ments which represent Truth or spiritual Reality.” 

“This constitutes a lifting process which helps us to rise above mortal limitation 
into the pure Light of Spirit where all is good. By this ascending action we clear 
the way for divine Law to operate in our affairs, which automatically dissolves 
the error condition, whatever it may be, into its native nothingness, and our 
Father’s perfect divine Plan becomes manifest.” 

Mrs. Peters discloses to the reader her method of scientific healing in her own 
words: “The healing program which I use is divided into ten principle steps for 
the benefit of the student. In reality, it is a consciousness, not easy to describe, 
that includes all these steps in one. It can be instantly reached by myself because 
of long training. I know the truth about the patient and his condition. In fact, 
I am knowing the truth about everyone and everything all the time, because I 
am constantly reversing the thoughts of error into good, as they are brought to my 
attention. To do this is to pray without ceasing, which we were instructed to do 
by our blessed Master, Christ.” 

Mrs. Peters quotes frequently from the Bible but uses biblical language with 
an unbiblical meaning. Such use is likely to deceive the very elect. For example, 
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after Mrs. Peters quotes the last verse of the Twenty-third Psalm, “Surely good- 
ness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life; and I shall dwell in the 
house of the Lord forever,” she writes, “like most of the scriptures this passage is 
written in allegorical form, and the reference to the Lord’s house is the inner con- 
sciousness, not a church or a place outside of ourselves.” Mrs. Peters quotes 
many times Job 22:28, “Thou shalt also decree a thing and it shall be established 
unto thee,” as if it were a promise of God to us. A reading of the chapter in which 
the passage occurs will show that it is not a promise of God to us but the words of 
Eliphaz,the Temanite, to Job. 

Christ Heals Today is a recent addition to the expanding literature of New 
Thought. Its unbounded optimism, its use of psychological and philosophical 
terms with an air of scientific authority, its daring promise of cure for all ills, its 
high moral tone, its electic method of reaffirming the good in other philosophies, 
its skilful preparation of practical lessons for daily study, and its warm religious 
proclamation of a gospel of oneness with the divine make it especially attractive 
to those who are not too critical in their demand for scientific accuracy, philosophi- 
cal consistency, medical competency, and biblical truth. 

O. E. BucHHOLz 


FOR ALL CHRISTIAN EDUCATORS 


Christian Education (The Bampton Lectures for 1944), by SPENCER LEESON. 
Longmans, Green and Co., London, 1947. 258 pp. 15 shillings. 


THESE LECTURES by a distinguished Anglican scholar of New College, Oxford, 
who has been headmaster of two great English public schools (Merchant Taylor’s 
and Winchester), are a worthy contribution to a vital subject. Canon Leeson’s 
is one of the most forthright, learned, and at the same time deeply spirit- 
ual voices to be raised in behalf of Christian education in our generation. Al- 
though he writes out of a reservoir of philosophical and classical scholarship 
which one looks for almost in vain among those who in this country are dealing 
with similar problems, that in itself is not the most impressive feature of his lec- 
tures. Rather is it his effective espousal of supernatural Christianity that makes 
them so stimulating. Here is a scholar who dares to tie modern education into 
the redemptive Christianity of the Bible. And he does it with a felicity of expres- 
sion that compels both interest and respect. 

The declared aim of the lectures is “to restate a Christian philosophy of edu- 
cation, in the light of which we may remember again the Gospel upon which 
and around which our civilization through thirteen centuries of our history has 
been built” (p. 1). Almost at once the author comes to grips with the necessity 
for a teacher to have a personal philosophy at the core of his life. For Canon 
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Leeson such secular shibboleths as the full development of the child’s personality, 
or even the training of the child in the ideals and practice of good citizenship, are 
inadequate goals for education. Showing the error of the stock derivation of 
“education” from educere, “to lead out,” he emphasizes that it really comes from 
educare, “to feed.” (The reviewer remembers the late Professor Lowes of Har- 
vard making the same distinction back in the early Twenties). Because educa- 
tion is the feeding or nourishment of the whole child, soul as well as body, its pur- 
pose is far different from the sentimentalism which thinks of it as drawing out of 
the child the innate goodness within him. For, as the author remarks, “You can- 
not feed a soul on its own products; it must have nourishment from without, if 
it is to live” (p. 10). Here he puts his finger on a fatal weakness of much con- 
temporary educational philosophy, whereby spiritually undernourished youth 
who need the bread of life are receiving instead a stone. One is reminded of the 
poignant line in Milton’s Lycidas: 


The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed. 


In keeping with the Christian view of man, the author is alert to “the error of 
implying that all human nature is inherently good, and therefore may be devel- 
oped on all sides of it without danger” (p. 12). He recognizes the tendency of 
humanism toward idolatry of the secular state, and does not hesitate to say that 
“democracy in and by itself is no antidote against wrong” (p. 15). A secular 
spirit, even though allied with the best forms of human government “cannot 
avail to make men better, because its rests upon an appeal no higher than human. 
Our citizenship therefore must be in heaven, if it is to be a true citizenship of 
earth” (p. 16). 

Of high value is the discussion of Plato’s view of education in the second lec- 
ture. “Plato was the first thinker who ever speculated upon the ends and methods 
of true education; and he lifts us up at once to the heights (p. 30). The abiding 
significance of Plato for teachers lies in his concern for the soul and its nourish- 
ment as the end of education. But this lecture, while a brilliant exposition of the 
relevancy of Plato for education today, renders no uncritical obeisance to the 
great philosopher. The grave deficiencies of Platonism, such as its aristocratic 
lack of interest in any but the most gifted, are admitted, and in opposition Canon 
Leeson says: “But to the Christian all souls are God’s. No true Christian may 
feel contempt for anybody, and the pride of superior intelligence is as dangerous 
to its possessor as any form of that most deadly sin . .. men and women no matter 
what their creed or race or color or stage of political development, just because 
they are men and women, are of equal value in the sight of God and therefore 
entitled to equal respect from all other men and women. Our Lord died for them 
all, the divinely instituted means of grace are open to them all” (p. 45). More- 
over, Christian education, while deeply indebted to Platonism, must recognize 
that Plato finally fails us, “as the so-called philosophical religions must always 
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fail us, because he does not satisfy the deepest spiritual needs and instincts of man” 
(p. 49). For Plato lacks the sense of sin and moral infirmity without which true 
worship is impossible. “We need a living Saviour, Who will bring to our sinning 
souls not only a standard by which to judge ourselves but a raising and purifying 
power from God Himself” (p. 51). 

How strongly the author holds the centrality of Christ is seen at the outstart 
of his third lecture, the opening sentences of which lift the argument to a lofty 
level: “Our Lord said nothing about education, and the word will not be found 
anywhere in the Gospels. But He transformed it and transfigured it. Plato gave 
us a philosophy, a spirit and a method; but Christ we believe gave us truth and 
power, and so, though we may start from Plato, it is in Christ that we end or, as 
St. Paul would express it, are fulfilled” (p. 53). This lecture, entitled “The In- 
heritance of Christianity in English Education: An Historical Retrospect,” while 
particularly for British readers, nevertheless is full of challenging insights for 
American educators. 

It is safe to say that there is not now in print a more incisive dissection of the 
modern mind and its spiritual inadequacies than that which Canon Leeson pre- 
sents in his fourth lecture, under the title, “The Climate of Opinion and Its Effect.” 
Every secularist and naturalist in the field of education (and their name is Legion) 
should read it. Although dealing with the subject in a British context, the flow of 
thought is in no sense provincial. The author goes back to the early days in Eng- 
land when “the hold of the faith on the universities and schools of England was 
by ancient right of possession strong; but that kind of strength may well prove 
weak, and so it was here” (p. 83). Passing on to the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, he recognizes a spiritual awakening based on the evangelical revival, 
the conscience-stirring horror aroused by the French Revolution, the Tractarian 
movement, and finally, Arnold of Rugby. Great as these influences were, they 
were not sufficient to stem the tide of secular thought based on scientific material- 
ism. Mill, Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, Haeckel—Canon Leeson calls the roll of 
these minor deities of the nineteenth century and shows their progressive domina- 
tion of British thought. Most effective, however, is the frontal attack of this lec- 
ture upon the modern deprecation of dogma. Referring to Huxley’s concern for 
children to be taught Christian morality without any effort being made “to cram 
into their poor little minds theological dogmas which their tender age prevents 
them from understanding,” Canon Leeson insists that Christ “came into the world 
for the express purpose of telling men the truth about God,” a truth upon which 
the whole Christian standard of life rests. Modernism is in this lecture impaled 
as an attitude which “encouraged men to hope that they may in some way dis- 
cover a Christianity without the incarnation. . . . many found it easy to slip 
rather than step, by way of such experiences as progressive revelation and de- 
velopment and religious evolution, from the ‘faith once delivered’ into a misty 
amalgam of Theism and Stoicism” (p. 100). “Not many pointed their children 
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consciously and with conviction to Christ as the Lord of all good life” (p. 104). 
So he paints a picture of an England going rapidly down the path of secularism 
and losing its heritage of essential Christianity. 

In line with the blurring of vital distinctions which is characteristic of our age, 
much that is offered in Sunday Schools and church-related educational institu- 
tions in the name of religion is not actually Christian at all; the effective thrust 
of Christian education has been so blunted by what is currently termed “religious 
education” as to substitute ethical and moral training for the gospel dynamic. An 
effective answer to all this is the discussion of the content of Christian education in 
the fifth lecture. It is no empty gesture that there stands at its head the quotation, 
“Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and today, and forever.” While not a sermon, 
were it cast in homiletic form, it would have the merit of complete relevancy to 
this text. In it the reader is brought to bedrock in the matter of a Christian phi- 
losophy of education. The content of Christian education, the author insists, is 
first of all governed by “a clear conviction about the origin, the duty and the 
destiny of man.” A noble affirmation follows: “This is our faith. Every human 
being without exception of race, colour, creed, or station, is a child of God espe- 
cially created by Him to be the individual object of His love and redeeming 
power” (pp. 114 f.). From this there flows the corollary that children, being made 
in God’s image, are different in kind as well as degree from animals. The em- 
phasis is one that is greatly needed because it is deplorably missing from the 
thinking of many evangelical Christians today. Concerned at liberalism’s glib 
espousal of the Fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man as implying that men 
do not need the radical change of regeneration, some conservatives have reacted 
by neglecting the foundational truth of human solidarity through God’s creation. 
But misuse of a great truth never cancels it. And the fact remains that, as Paul 
declared on Mars Hill, God hath made of one blood all nations of men. Yet 
while he emphasizes the fact that God is the Father of all men, Canon Leeson 
goes on flatly to assert that, despite our creation in the divine image, “we are 
fallen. . . . To put it in one sentence, there is an inherent taint in our nature that 
makes us supplant the worship of God by the worship of self. . . . all experience 
proclaims it” (p. 117). 

A significant aspect of these lectures is the author’s view of the church. Though 
he lets it be known that he is a loyal Anglican, Canon Leeson has not hesitated 
to point out that the Church of England is but one of the visible divisions of Chris- 
tianity, and that “above them all there remains the invisible church, the heavenly 
society that Christ Himself founded and to which all those who accept Him as 
Lord and Saviour belong” (p. 120). Here in the best sense is ecumenicity. And, 
it should be added, Christian education on a nation-wide scale cannot go forward 
either in England or in America on any view of the church lower than this. It is 
the invisible church into which Christian education aims to initiate its children. 
The outward bodies may and should indeed be joined by youth; but it is the root 
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of the matter in personal committal to the great Head of the church that the au- 
thor is stressing. 

One of the cardinal principles of Christian education is that it is impossible for 
a school or college to be fully Christian without a faculty united in faith. This 
principle may appear in current American educational literature, although the 
reviewer for one has never seen it adequately treated. It is heartening, therefore, 
to read these words: “However good in a technical sense the teaching and the 
prescribed course may be and however devoted the teachers, there cannot be the 
same certainty or the same strengthening quality in the atmosphere as when the 
teachers are all of them by word and in life Christian missionaries. . . . The mis- 
sionaries of whom we speak will not, and indeed they need not, always be talking 
about their charge and the atmosphere they seek to create; but the most casual 
visitor will be conscious of it” (p. 134). 

The sixth and longest lecture deals with the state of Christianity in contem- 
porary English education. The American reader will find here a lesson of coop- 
eration and Christian tolerance between the Church of England and noncon- 
formity. Those who approve the Supreme Court decision in the McCollum Case 
may be surprised to learn that the great democracy across the seas has, according 
to its Education Act of 1944, placed the Bible and Christian education in all 
British schools. 

In the seventh lecture the key relationships of home, school, state, and church 
in their relative responsibilities for training children in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord are discussed. The question is faced as to whose the child 
really is, and the answer given that the child belongs to God who created it. The 
thought is then developed that the child is first of all committed by God to his 
parents to be trained for the divine service. Both the state and church are also 
recognized as of divine ordination, and their hold upon the child is likewise seen 
as a trust. The underlying emphasis, however, is that it is to God that all chil- 
dren ultimately belong. 

Finally, Canon Leeson in his last lecture looks toward “The Future of Chris- 
tian Education.” Welcoming the willingness of the Free Churches to stand with 
Anglicans in the cause of the spiritual development of youth, he sees progress 
as a matter of cooperation in the fullest sense. The closing words of the book are 
a noble summons to every Christian to concern himself with the furtherance of 
Christ-centered education. “But as it was in the beginning and as it will be to 
the end, this is the life-long missionary charge of every Christian, for every Chris- 
tian is by his profession called upon to carry his faith to others” (p. 221). 

This book should surely take its place with the more notable of the Bampton 
Lectures. One can but hope that some American scholar of similar competency 
and like fervency of faith will undertake to set forth the case for Christian educa- 
tion in America. Whoever does this will strike a telling blow at the secularism 
which is progressively depriving education in this country of its soul. 

FRANK E. GAEBELEIN 
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The Pilgrim Edition of the Holy Bible: 
With Notes Especially Adapted for 
Young Christians, ed. E. ScHuUYLER 
EncuisH. The Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1948. 1721 pp. 
$4.50. 


Tue editors frankly say they hold the 
Dispensational viewpoint in the inter- 
pretation of the Bible, and this view- 
point is naturally evident in the intro- 
ductory material, the chapter and sec- 
tion headings, and in many of the foot- 
notes. The text is the familiar Author- 
ized Version. The editorial work is of 
the usual Oxford Press excellence, and 
the price is attractive. However, unless 
one is a Dispensationalist there is very 
little reason for buying this Bible for 
young people. There are no marginal 
references. Some of the footnotes refer 
to parallel passages. Many of the foot- 
notes give factual or historical material, 
some of it questionable—that man was 
created about the year 4000 B.c., or that 
the prophecy about Gog and Magog in 
Ezekiel refers to a future confederation 
of nations headed by Russia. Some of 
the footnotes will undoubtedly be help- 
ful to young people, and will supply 
needed information for those who do 
not have a Bible Dictionary. The ques- 
tion, however, that parents should face 
is whether they wish to expose their chil- 





dren to the Dispensational scheme of 
teaching which is woven into these 
notes—a scheme which is out of accord 
with the beliefs held through the cen- 
turies by the vast majority of evangeli- 
cal Christians. 

James E. Bear 





The Bible: The Book of God and of 
Man, by JAMes A. MONTGOMERY. 
Ventnor Publishers, Inc., Ventnor, 
N. J. 108 pp. $2.75. 

To attempt a book of this nature in just 

a little more than a hundred pages, and 

try to survey the contents of the Bible, 

show the revelation of God in history 
and give the names and brief history of 
the characters in both the Old and New 

Testaments is an impossible task. Such 

condensation prevents chapters and 

even sentences in the book from being 
easily readable and quickly understood. 

The book lacks much in style, and is 

not helped by careless proofreading and 

an equally careless binding. 


The Gospel and The Sermon on the 
Mount, by Arnotp T. Onrn. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, New York, 
1948. 109 pp. $1.50. 

EVANGELICAL preaching, according to 

Dr. Ohrn, requires that the teachings 
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of Christ and the person of Christ be 
kept in the same perspective. If Christ 
is the Truth then the truths of the gos- 
pel cannot exist independently of him. 
The teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount, therefore, cannot be relegated 
to some future age as some insist, neither 
are the ethics of this Sermon too ideal- 
istic for practice in a world order like 
our own. These extremes of interpre- 
tation can only be avoided, the author 
indicates, when the authority of Christ 
as Lord of life is duly recognized. A 
personal relation to him is essential to a 
true understanding of his teachings. 
These studies make no attempt to ex- 
pound the Sermon on the Mount. They 
seek rather to define the angle from 
which the Sermon must be viewed if it 
is to be understood as the gospel. The 
author considers the Sermon in terms 
of Christ and the Gospel, Unbelief and 
the Gospel, Faith and the Gospel, Evan- 
gelical Faith, Evangelical Salvation, 
and Evangelical Preaching. His treat- 
ment is illuminated by many simple il- 
lustrations drawn from human experi- 
ence and from literature. These lectures 
delivered originally in Stockholm, Swe- 
den, are now presented in translation to 
English readers by the new General Sec- 
retary of the Baptist World Alliance. 
Both ministers and laymen will find 
these pages profitable for instruction 
and for training in righteousness. 
Howarp TILLMAN KulIstT 





From the Hillside, by Gatus GLENN 
Atkins. The Pilgrim Press, Boston, 
1948. 119 pp. $2.00. 

IN his addresses delivered to two Massa- 

chusetts congregations during the recent 


war years, Dr. Atkins maintains that 
Jesus was a realist. The ethic of Jesus, 
made so realistic in the Sermon on the 
Mount, eventually led Him to the cross; 
the cross in turn made what Jesus had 
said from the Hillside timeless. For this 
reason his words are relevant here and 
now. 

No attempt is made in this book to 
expound the Sermon part by part. In- 
stead the author has given vibrant ex- 
pression to some of its major notes. He 
shows, for instance, how the blessedness 
pronounced in the Beatitudes under- 
girds all mutations of time and chance; 
how Jesus’ characterization of God’s 
people as salt and light defines his ideas 
of essential goodness; how Jesus’ analy- 
sis of man’s motives gives a truly ethi- 
cal tone to purity, prayer, and generosi- 
ty; how Jesus’ trust in the power of love 
makes his message a Christian man- 
date; and how the words “seek ye first” 
are the “enabling clause” of the entire 
Sermon. Here Jesus has traced the 
boundary lines of the only way of life 
within which individual souls of whole 
societies are secure. Dr. Atkins, well- 
known for his lucid pulpit utterances, 
has shown how intimately the life of 
Jesus and the words of Jesus are inter- 
twined: Because he lived what he 
taught, the Cross and the Hillside are 
one and inseparable. 


Howarp TILLMAN KulIstT 





Matthew Twenty-Four: An Exposition, 
by J. Marcetius Kix. Bible Truth 
Depot, Swengel, Pa. 97 pp. $1.50. 


THE author is sure that all that lies be- 
fore verse 36 refers to Jesus’ day and 
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the destruction of Jerusalem, and from 
verse 36 on Jesus is speaking of his sec- 
ond coming, and he finds ways of inter- 
preting all of the material in the chapter 
in accord with this scheme. The inter- 
pretation is interesting, but not always 
convincing. 





Expository Notes on the Gospel of 
Mark, by H. A. Ironswe. Loizeaux 
Brothers, Inc., New York, 1948. 251 
pp. $3.00. 


Consistinc largely of simple para- 
phrase of the narrative, coupled with 
the pointing of moral and religious 
truths, this exposition is characterized 
rather by its earnestness and evangelical 
warmth than by freshness of insight or 
any effort to wrestle with critical or 
other questions. Mark 13 is interpreted 
dispensationally, with the destructive 
force of the atomic bomb cited in sup- 
port of a literal understanding of the 
words of Jesus. 
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The Travels and Adventures of St. 
Paul, by Howarp PALMER Younc, 
W. A. Wilde Co., Boston, 1948. 246 
pp. $2.50. 

A uF of Paul, written in fictional form, 

especially for young people, from a tra- 

ditionally conservative and evangelical 
point of view. 


Peloubet’s Select Notes on the Inter- 
national Bible Lessons for Christian 
Teaching, 1949, by WicBur M. 
SmitH. W. A. Wilde Co., Boston, . 


1948. 402 pp. $2.75. 


The Snowden-Douglass Sunday School 
Lessons, 1949, by Eart L. Douc- 
Lass. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1948. 428 pp. $2.00. 


Triep and tested helps for teachers of 
the International Sunday School lessons. 
Both are written from a conservative, 
evangelical point of view. Dr. Smith 
writes in more traditional vein and in- 
cludes numerous quotations from the 
recognized Bible teachers of our own 
and other days. Dr. Douglass has an at- 
tractive style and is very suggestive in 
his applications to the problems of our 
present day. 





Making a Go of Life, by Roy L. Smrru. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New 
York and Nashville, 1948. 346 pp. 
$1.00. 

Dr. SmitH writes clearly, vigorously, 

inspiringly about the problems all must 

face if they are to make a go of life. This 
is a manual of daily devotions keyed to 
the needs and the mood of our present 
day. 
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